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GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING.—Paovenss or Sotomon. 
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me ; likely to be re-established ; but he dis-||tain had been awakened by this accident||chief surgeon, it was found to be terribly 
POPULAR TALES. dained to listen to motives which might - a. os ’ 








FROM THE FRENCH, GEXMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND ENGLISH 








Truth severe, by diction drest —Gaar. 








HISTORY OF CAPTAIN WINTERFIELD. 
> 

Carraty WINTERFIELD was a native of 
Scotland ; and at the age of tweuty-five 
had lost a most amiable consort about six 
weeks after she had presented him with 
a daughter, the first pledge of their mutu- 
al affection. This unhappy event pro- 


subject his unblemished reputation to 
suspicion, and prepared with alacrity to 
obey the call of honour. 

Having made the necessary arrange- 
ments, he took leave of his» affectionate 
mother, and his dear little girl with that 
mournful kind of adieu, which seems to 
relinquish the hope of ever again behold- 
ing the objects from which the suffused 
eye unwillingly turns away. For a few 
moments he folded them in his arms ; and, 
recommending them to the protection of 
heaven, with a sigh which he vainly 





duced in the captain a settled melancholy, 
which time seemed unable to efface : nor! 
could the arguments of friends, or the still) 
more powerful advocate of a youthful) 
constygtion, naturally disposed to share| 
and {o"embellish the joys of social and) 
domestic life, prevail on him to renew 
those vows which death had so fatally 
dissolyed.—His mother, who was a most 
exemplary character, had for some years 
been a widow ; and that turn for gaiety,| 
which had accelerated the death of a! 


beloved husband, had at the same time|| 


reduced her from a state of competence 
to hardly a bare subsistence. ‘The old 
lady, therefore, now lived with her son ;| 
andl she endeavoured, by the kindest offi-| 
ces, and the most unremitted attention, 
to soothe that affliction in which she was' 
but too well qualitied tosympathize. She! 
represented to him the consolation, which) 
she had herself derived, from the pos- 
session of a child whose affectionate re- 
gards had in time reconciled her to: life, 
and pointed out the most flattering re- 
semblances in their respective situations : 
his attention was perpetually directed to 
some new-discovered attraction in. his 
little Penelope ; and, though every com- 
munication of this nature apparently gave 
him a temorary happiness, he never failed 
on such occasions to. pay dearly in private 
for the reflections, they as constantly. 
prodaced, on the inestimable value of 
those charms of which he was for ever 
deprived ! 

In this state of mind, he remained on 


contest with this country, when his regi- 
ment was put into commission, and order- 
ed on active service. At this period his 
daughter had attained her tenth year; 
and presented every day a stronger re- 
semblance of her departed mother, as 
well in personal as in mental accomplish- 
ments. A fortnight only was allowed him 
to prepare for his embarkation : frequent- 
ly, in this painful interval, with a firm- 
ness which few men could boast, did his 
manly cheek glow with the consciousness 
of those tears, which the powerful ope- 
rations of nature forced from their latent 
spring, as he pressed to his beating bosom 
his lovely girl, with all the heartfelt fore- 
bodings of parental apprehension. Often 
did her little watchful eye mark the pro- 
gress of the glittering drop ; and, printing 
with her quivering lip the track which it 
had pursued, she would inquire the cause 
m accents of evident anguish, and with 
looks of yet stronger expression! From 
the moment in which the unwelcome 
summons had arrived, the good old gentle- 
woman ceased not to entreat her son, that 
he would avail himself of the plea of 
rdisposition, to which he was so fully 
entitled, as the only means of detaining 
him at home, where his health was alone} 


in. the fatgl list, her agony incredead to. 
jin a height, that she became instantly 


endeavoured to suppress, hastened from 
all he held dear, without once daring to 
look back, and, tortifying himself against 
those sounds of anguish, which fancy pre- 
sented ‘loudly to his ear, went on board 











the transport that was to convey his troops 
across tke Atlantic, and arrived safe in 
this country, after a passage of about six 
weeks. 


\tain that Mrs. Winterfield experienced 
ithe full force of grief. liv her kind efforts 
ito console the affliction of an adored son, 


own anguish: buat now, far from endea- 


Hill ; when, not at all doubting that the 
name of Capt. Winterfield was included 


distracted, and continued in that melan- 
choly situation upwards of six months, 
before she could possibly be satisfied that 
her son still lived ; nor would she at last 
have been convinced, had she not received 
an incontrovertible evidence of his per- 
fect safety under his own hand. 

In the mean time the captain, whose 
amiable disposition, and intrepid beha- 
viour procured him universal esteem, had 
contracted the strictest intimacy with his 
superior officer, Colonel Bellinger, who 
never failed to consult him on every 
affair of moment, whether of a private or 
of a professional nature. The colonel 
was about eight years younger than Win- 
terfield: he was, likewise, a native o 
North Britain ; but having married a lady 
of immense fortune in England, by whom 
he had two sons and a daughter, his chief 
residence, when at home, was in the 
county of Norfolk. The lady of Colonel 
Bellinger doted on him to distraction, 
amd continually implored him to quit a 
profession so anfavourable to their loves, 
and the necessity of pursuing which had 
been happily prevented by the kindness 
of fortune ; but the nice and delicat 
feelings of a soldier’s honour prevented 
his acquiescence in a request of this na- 
ture, though his denials cost him many a 
pang. He communicated to his faithful 
friend every source of his regrets ; and 
was strengthened in his resolution by the 
approbation of a heart, which, though 
tender as that of an infant, was equally a 
stranger to fear or deceit. 

For upward of four years they constant- 
ly fought together, and neither of them 
had received the smallest hurt: about 
this time, however, Winterfield was slight- 
ly wounded in the leg as he went out 
with the colonel to reconneitre ; but in 
less than three months the wound was 
entirely healed. ‘The Sears of the cap- 











vouring to repress the conflict in her|diers from the fatigue of a long march, 
bosom, she abandoned herself to sorrow,|ithe colonel, who was remarkably fond of| 
and wept almost incessantly, till. the fatal}; fowling, proposed an excursion for that| 
account arrived of the battle at Bunker’s|| purpose in a neighbouring wood. 


























for the situation of his Penelepe and her, 
grandmother, to such a degree as to pro-| 
iduce a violent fever; and the colonel, | 
who never ceased to visit him at least! 
once a day during his confinement, having! 
discovered the cause of his anxiety, which! 
a becoming delicacy had prompted him as’ 
much as possibly to conceal, charged him-| 
self, on the honour of a soldier, with the| 
care of Mrs. Winterfield, and his little) 
\daughter, should that event take place, | 
at any future period, which he doubted; 
not he would happily escape on the pre-| 
sent occasion. ‘I'he kindness and gene-' 
rosity of this assurance contributed more! 


the eflorts of his surgeon ; the utmost ex- 
ertious of whose skill had hitherto been 
baffled by the mental disease of his un-! 
happy patient. 

Shortly after the captain’s recovery,| 
an expedition up the country was pro- 
jjected, and it was executed by these gal-| 





cess. In their return, however, an acci-| 
dent occurred, which had nearly proved! 
\fatal to the colonel. Having dispersed) 


jthey one day halted to relieve the sol- 





Win-| 
terfield and two other officers were of! 
the party ; and they agreed to divide,.two} 
twa. and nat to penetrate 

half a mile or a mile at farthest, without 
forming a junction at that distance, as) 
nearly centrical as possible from the spot 
where they set out. 

The colonel and Winterfield were to- 
gether, and they had not proceeded more 
than five or six hundred yards, when they 
were alarmed by a general discharge 0.| 
musquetry. On advancing toward the} 
spet whence the sound proceeded, they| 
discovered six arfmed savages engaged 
with the officers from whom they had 
just separated. A couple of savages like- 








The other four, terrified at this unexpect- 
ed stroke, fled with precipitation toward 
the thicket where the colonel was station- 
ed; and, before he or his friends could 
reload, had beat him down with their mus- 
kets, and would in a few minutes have 
dispatched him with their tomahawks, 
had not Winterfield, and the other two 
officers immediately rushed to his assist- 
ance, and each of them transfixed an.as- 


to Winterfield’s speedy recovery than all) 








jfractured in both places. 

| A party of men were now sent to 
search the wood, and to bring an account 
of the savages. Wintertield gave parti- 
cular directions, that af either of them 
survived he might be brought into camp, 
and if pussible cured of his wounds, as 
the means of discovering whether this 
ambuscade had been treacherously form- 
ed. Inconsequence of these orders, two 
of the savages, who had been only slight- 
ly wounded, were brought away, and 
cured in less than three weeks: but no- 
thing of treachery appeared to have ac- 
tuated these unhappy wretches, who 
were only out on a hunting party, when 





they were seduced by the hope of plun- 


\der to make the fatal attack. They seem- 
ed full of contrition for their past conduct, 
and grateful for the attention which had 
evidently been paid to their recovery ; 
and as one of them, in particular, appa- 
|rently possessed every requisite qualifi- 





It was not till the departure of the cap-||lant officers with the most brilliant suc-|/cation for an active, faithful, and even af- 


\fectionate domestic, Winterfield took bim 
‘into his service, and treated him with all 
limaginable kindness ; -but in less than two 


she had experienced a cessation of her||every appearance of an enemy, while||months, though they were kept constant- 


ly unarmed, and in general closely watch- 
led, they found means to effect their es- 
cape. 

During this time, the colonel grew 
rather worse than better; and the sur- 


\geon, despairing of reducing the princi- 


\pal fracture, recommended the applica- 

von of the trepan, which the colonel ve- 
|hemently opposed. Winterfield perceiv- 
ling that the cure would probably be as 
jmuch defeated by the adoption of an ope- 
ration, to which his friend could by no 
means submit withoct the most alarming 
‘apprehensions, as from the total neglect 
of this measure, however professionally 
jadviseable, seconded the colonel’s reso- 
lution with much apparent confidence ; 
asserting, that he had known worse frac- 
tures totally healed, by a more patient 
process, under a far less skilful su . 
This declaration had its full effect, botlr 


wise lay wounded on the ground; and}/with the surgeon and his patient: the 
the colonel and captain levelling their|/former politely, though faintly, acquies- 
pieces, brought two more to the earth.||ced in foregoing his intention, under 2 


bare possibility, as a return for the cap- 
tain’s compliment to his ability ; and the 
latter, tranquillized by assurances so con 
sonant to his wishes, subdued by degrees 
that impatience and perturbation of mind, 
which had greatly contributed to retard 
his cure. 

Colonel Bellinger, in his first intervals 
of recollection, after expressing his gra- 
titude to Winterfield for an attachment 





































sailant with his bayonet. There was now|| which he could never reward, had press- 
only one left ; and he would have proved|ied on him the acceptance of an instru- 
sufficiently formidable for the destruction||ment, in which he bequeathed him the 
of the colonel, against whom his armed|/sum of three thousand pounds, as a testi- 
hand was already raised, had not Winter-||monial of his friendship. Indeed the 
field, with an admirable presence of mind,|\captain was perpetually with his friend ; 
and the most undaunted resolution relin-||and the knot of amity was if possible stil) 
quished his musket, and, springing on the||closer drawn, as well by the dangers and 
savage among the bushes, brought him//sufferings they had both experienced, as 
instantly to the ground ; while one of the/|from the kind consolations they had in 
other officers, who had by this time dis-/||their turns mutually received and ad- 
engaged his bayonet, plunged it into the)|ministered. The colonel had been con 
bowels of the prostrate victim. The co-|ifined to his tent about ten wéeks, when 
lone! had received two violent contusions||word was one morning brought, by the 
on his head, and’ was otherwise muchjlofficer who commanded a foraging party 
bruised and wounded in struggling with)|the preceding evening, consisting of twen- 
the savages. Winterfield bound up his||ty men, that a band of at least a hundred 
wounds, and, with the assistance of his|/savages had chased them to within half a 
brother officers, carried him to the tent,|/league of the camp, and appeared to be on 
where the skull being examined by the//the look out for such small parties; Win- 
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terfield, who was present, expressed his|!mainder of his days. He accordingly | 
indignation at being harassed by. these | resigned his commission ; disposed of his 
petty assailants ; and immediately order-||seat in Norfolk ; and, purchasing a neat} 
ing out a hundred men to follow unper-| villa near the sea, in the west of Scotland, 
ceived at a small distance, advancing him-|\retired with his little family to this se- 
self, with ‘only ten, toward the spot where|! questered situation. 
they were first discovered. This was) Having fixed his residence in a most) 
near five miles distant fromthe camp ;||delightful spot, he set out for Montrose, |) 


and they had not proceeded far beyond) that he might add his adopted daughter,|Should contain some of the crew who | 
the place which had been described, || the child of his lamented friend, to his|/might mect a similar fate by approaching | 


, : of re : . | 
when upwards of a hundred savages sud-| little household ; being determined to} 
denly appeared, and came on to the at-|/educate her in the same style as if she/| 


prescribed 
life was in vain applied. 
secured his prey ! 


\greatly extended the view, Colonel Bellin- 
ger perceived, apparently about half a, 


Death had} 
The rising sun having by this time} 


4 
t 


reck, a small skiff) 
and, fearful lest it 


mile beyond the w 
making toward it; 


too near, be jumped into the boat, and} 
with his six men immediately went off to! 


means for the restoration of || 


tack with great fury. Winterfield, with 
his little party, made a show of retreat- 
ing, still keeping up a running fire, till he 
perceived his corps de reserve, when they 
immediately turned on the pursuers ; 
and, after leaving near thirty dead on the 
field, put the rest to flight. Winterfield 


|were properly his own. but how great jtheir aseistance : but, a few minutes be- 
was his astonishment and horror to find,|/fore he could get sufficiently near to warn 
that though Penelope, on the decease of them of the impending danger, their boat 
her granimother, had been taken under}, bad struck the rock, and was in a moment 
the protection of a worthy minister at that||dashed to pieces. It seemed to have’ 
place, she had been seized and carried |/con‘ained about about a dozen persons ; 


away from her guardian, by the crew of] seme of whom went under the wreck.| 


and his troops now continued the pursuit, 
and had just come up within reach of the 
fugitives, when anew ambuscade, con- 
sisting of at least fifteen hundged, sudden- 
ly issued forth from an adjoining wood, 
and in an instant cut off the foremost of 
their. enemies, including the brave cap- 
tain, whom the few who escaped beheld 
fall, after a gallant resistance, amidst heaps 
of his slaughtered adherenis. 


a privateer, as they were one evening] 
walking by the sea-side, a few days be-|| 
fore bis arrival. With a new source of 
affliction, he returned to his solitary 
mansion ; and endeavoured to dispel the 
melancholy which oppressed him, by 
taking on himself the instruction of his 
‘little ones. In this most delightful em- 
|ploy he spent much of his time; but no 
attention was wanted, on his part, for the) 
This melancholy catastrophe plunged||discovery of indigence and distress, nor 
the unhappy colone] into an abyss of sor-||were any means in his power neglected 
row. He refused every species of con-//for their relief. 
solation ; and was the next day seized 
with a fever, which continued with una- 
bated violence for three weeks; at the 
end of which time his wounds were in a 
more dangerous way than ever, and the 
surgeon despaired of a recovery. ; y outh, | ons, nor had the storm yet greatly abated, 
anda good constitution, however, in about |i though it was near five o'clock. He 
somata cf eel a are a opened win which ok 
ndstash tia Gis senenter on cata the| toward the sea; but it was too dark to 
commander in chief, to go to Enre fms pom wed object even close at hand, 
the neat despatches, for the mrs sero when the pale lightning gleamed| 
very of his health. — An mianisenien mH wom Pace oo Per Satin a Ss 
offered, and he arrived safely in En; land ovewacerag’ | a Se Pen ogee 
Immediately after the calamity 2 renee melancholy foar, divetted ~ 
> ee! alannity W the scene of horror, which appeared too} 
eprived him of his inestimable friend, |! emote from land to admit the possibility 
( LJonel Bellinger had written to Mrs.!i,¢ ie ) 


as é ; lof that aid which the situation evidently 
Winterfield a letter of condolence on the ‘demanded: ‘Tne rain Qescenvecd tn fer- 
loss of her brave and worthy son; in/irents; the wind seemed to rock the solid| 
va, ae = y ome “y the Meek, | foundation of the edifice ; and the waves! 
ciate receipt of two hundred pounds, he} roared tremendous as they approached 
mentioned his intended legacy to the cap-|/and retreated from the beach. 


In this} 
tain, and his resolution of making that sum||<ituation the colonel had remained full) 


the future portion of his little daughter. ||half an hour, incessantly putting up ejacu-_| 
But the pen of friendship was incapable | jations for those to whom he despaired of || 








Early in the first autumn of the colo- 
Inel’s residence at Bellinger House, he 
||was one morning alarmed by the firing of 
guns, evidently as signals of distress. 
| The night had been remarkably tempestu- 


H 








a Rrecrr es | the nee Mrs. giving any assistance, when the wind blew} 
internhe:d Bless he generous and )with redoubled violence for the space of| 
benevolent mind that dictated the friendly (en minutes ; the thunder roared dreadful- 


epistle ; she recommended her lovely ‘ly and almost incessantly 


orphan to the protection ef Him who 1s/fashes of lightning gave perpetually an} 
the Father of the fatherless ; and died of |linstantaneous, though confined, view of | 
a broken heart, the second day afier re-|/the agitated element. In the mean while, | 
ceiving the fatal intelligence : iguns of distress were every moment fired, | 
oo oe adler ea to his lady,| and the awful sounds seemed every time| 
n misfortune, ||less distant from the shore. ‘This last! 
the particulars of that affair ; represent- llcircumstance was sufficient to awaken the 
ing to her the amended state of his health, ||hope of saving a fellow-creature in the 
and his total relief from every apprehen-|/feeling bosom of the colonel. He imme- 
sion of danger. But a far different ac-|idiately called up all his servants ; and 
count had previously reached her ear:|jordering some of them to alarm the 
it had two months before been confideutly |Ineighbouring cottagers, proceeded with 
Sctapm tinge, endl Vio whele sonpa'FPbe aera: tod ore colli ieaeh ae 
rer, an ,||The storm had now ceased, though t 
had - bearer ~ cut to pieces waves e continued to run high ; and . 
near the Banks of the Lilinois; and thatiiday had just began to dawn, the wreck 
the scalps of the brave colonel, and his) wad discernible about half a league from| 
pene pragma -4 capaho ee the vessel had gone to pieces} 
4 A ~ he Ss, a ay ona c. 
specified. This relation was the sate 
ome she ever received; her unceasing! 


, and the quick’! 











Though little or no prospect of success! 


‘ S!ng|/ appeared, as all on board must of necessi-| 
seats | ; Aaa 
regrets, from the first movement of his ty have perished—a small part only of | 


departure, had long left but ; or ll the ip’ ini 

KP . Pus 1% ta slender |'the ship's hull remaining above water 
aread of life to divide, and that thread|| when it was first discovered, and th: 
ad for some weeks been separated when |! ‘ Preston 03 
the colonel’s letter arrived. 


and never again appeared. The Colonel! 
was, however, fortunate enough to take! 
up three men and a woman; but he had) 
given over the remainder for lost, when) 


he observed at a small distance two more} 


persons floating on the water, a gentleman 


and a very young lady, folded in each! 
These, likewise, he happi-| 


other’s arms. 
ly secured, but life seemed wholly ex- 
tinguished. As all the men but the latter 
were very good swimmers, they were 
little worse for the accident; the two 
females, therefore, and the gentleman 
last taken up, engaged the whole of his 
attention the moment he reached land. 
They were immediately conveyed to his 
house ; where the process recommended 
by the Humane Society was unremittingly 


pursued for near two hours, before any} 


signs of life appeared in the gentleman, 
and the evident object of his regards : 
the lady who had been first discovered, 
was restored in about twenty minutes. 


At length the latent principle was called) 


forth into action ; and askilful physician, 
who had now arrived, declared them 
entirely out of danger : he recommended 
that they should be kept as quiet as possi- 
ble for the remainder of the day ; and, 
after evplaining to the colonel the mode 


of treatment necessary to be perwess till 
tre néxt morning, said” he should then 


make them an early visit, though he 


|| hoped they would have little occasion 
|for his assistance. 


The colonel himself 
attended them the whole day; and the 
moment they became sensible, he com- 
forted the father and his daughter—for so 


ihe had discovered them to be—with as- 


surances of their reciprocal safety ; but 
he begged them to compose themselves 
till the next day, when they should cer- 
tainly see each other the first moment 
either of them was able to rise. 

The physician arrived about eight in 
the morning ; his patients had slept well 
in consequence of the opiates he had pre- 
scribed, and the gentleman, in particular, 
seemed to think he should be able to get 
up, though he was still weak and languid. 
After regretting his inability to recom- 
pense either his hospitable preserver, or 
the gentleman who so kindly attended to 
assist his benevolent exertions, he en- 
treated that he might at least know the 
names of his benefactors, though he could 
hardly flatter himself with the hope of 
ever making them any substantial return. 

‘* Colonel Bellinger is too generous—” 


said the physician : he could add no far- 


ther, before his patient, with adeep sigh, 
fell back on his pillow, in astate of insen- 
sibility. Ina few minutes he recovered, 
and begged pardon for his weakness : but 
entreated that he might be immediately 
permitted to rise, and make his acknow- 
ledgments to the colonel, with whose gen- 


hese unhappy circumstances were in 


afew days made-known to Colonel Bellin-| 


ger; and they occasioned dn immediate 


every minute diminishing—he neverthe-Herosity he was perfectly acquainted. The 
ijless despatched a large boat with six men, physician withdrew in astonishment, to 
jwhom he directed to reconnoitre the acquaint Colosel Bellinger with this ‘ex- 
foundered vessel, and if possible to take traordinary circumstance ; but that be- 


relapse, which for a long time seemed to 
renderinefiectual the strnggles of a vigor- 
us constitution, and the arts of medical 
iid: their united efforts, however, once 


up any of the crew who might happily be 
floating on parts of the wreck. In a 
quarter of an hour they reached the|| 
melancholy spot; but could only discover| 
! a small trunk, and two or three dead 
more prevailed ; and he at length suffi-||hodies, fleating on the water. The 

ciently recovered to visit his own country,||however, took these into the boat pe 
where ke determined to spend the re-|lconyeved them to shore, oe 








nevolent gentleman, being satisfied with 
the promising state of his more particu- 
lar guests, had just stepped to visit the 
three men who were also preserved, and 
whom he had the day before directed to 
be supplied with every necessary. 

In the mean time the young lady, im- 


where every patient to behold her beloved father, had 


. 


already risen, and was now locke 
yet feeble arms, when the colonel, on the 
representation of his medical friend, ap- 
preached the apartment. ‘ Thy Winter- 
field, and his hapless daughter !”’ said the 
former, as the colonel entered : and they 
both knelt to their preserver ; ‘ It is im- 
possible !’? exclaimed Colonel Bellinger ; 
**but | will for a moment indulge the 
idea!’ And he embraced them in his arms 
as they arese, and wept over them with 
all the bitterness of anguish. In a few 
minutes, lifting his eyes to heaven, after 
a cursory survey of the well known though 
much-aliered features.—* Thy ways, O 
my Creator, are unsearchable ; the mys- 
teries of thy providence inexplicable ; 
and thy goodness without limitation! It is, 
it is my friend, and I am not yet deprived 
of every blessing !’’ He then again folded 
them te his bosom, and wept over them 
with joy. . 
When their agitated spirits were suf- 
ficiently composed, Colonel Bellinger 
begzed his friend to recapitulate the mi- 
raculous circumstances by which Heaven 
had been graciously pleased to renew 
their felicity in his preservation. It ap- 
peared, from W interfield’s relation, that 
after he had been seen to fall, in conse- 
|quence of the wounds which he received, 
he was unconscious of any farther occur- 
rence till he found himself in the a of a 
savage, where he was treated witi™great 
care and tenderness by the owner, whom 
he soon recognised to be the very person 
he had formerly taken into his service. 
This grateful being led one of the bands 
which composed the fatal ambuscade ; and 
seeing Winterfield engaged, whom he 
instantly recollected, flew, to his assistance 
and saved him from being tomahawked 
by the furious Indians, almost at the ex- 
|pense of his own life: he conveyed the 
captain safely to bis hut, whose wounds 
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he perfectly healed in somewhat less 


|than three months. 
| ‘This savage possessed great humanity ; 
ihe had preserved, on a former occasion, / 
the lady of a rich planter, with her infant 
idaughter, whose husband had been cruel- 
ly slaughtered by his brutal countrymen ; 
and though the child died a few weeks 
after the fatal event, the mother, who was 
extremely beautiful, had remained near 
twelve months under the disinterested 
protection of this hospitable man, and 
still composed part of his family. As 
the captain and this lady were in some 
mecsure fellow-sufferers, they consoled 
each other with the most cordial friend- 
ship ; nor was the heart of eitier conscious 
that it possessed any susceptibility of a 
more tender impression. 

The lady was a native of England ; and 
though her parents had for some years | 
been no more, she wished ardently to 
resign her breath, too nearly exhausted 
with perpetual sighs for the melancholy 
loss of an adored husband, in the country 
where she had received it: Winterfield, 
likewise, unceasingly regretted the went 
of probability that he should-ever again 
see his aged mother, and his lovely Penel- 
ope ; though he was by no means unmind- 
ful that he had not yet satisfied the claims 
of his country on that life which had en- 
gaged in its service, the war still continu- 
ing, his wounds being quite healed, and 
his health and stréngth almost re-establish- 
ed. As the British troops had, however, 
for some time quitted those parts, the 
worthy and hospitable savage represented 
in just and striking colours the difficulties 
which his guests would have to encounter 
in passing through the enemy’s country ; 
and adyised them to embark for Europe 
in the first foreign vessel they should find 
on the Mississippi, whither he would him- 
self escort them. 

They accordingly set out for the banks 
of this river, which they reached in about 
eight days; where they engaged with 
the master of « small Spanish vessel, 
going round to Pensacola, and took Jeave 
of their Indian friend. On their arrival 
at this place, which had but a short time 
before been surrendered to the of 
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Spain, they took up their residence m|lidentical person who liad connived at the 
the house of one of the principal mer-|}embezzlement of the fair widow’s proper- 
chants, whose name was weil known tojty in the West Indies : 


ance to the conquerors for the preserva-||proved to be the daughter of Winterfield, 
tion of his landed property, which was)/his dear, his adorable Penelope. 

very considerable in W est florida, intend-|| The young lady recovered but slowly 
ing to quit for ever that part of the woria,|/from the consequences of the ill-treatment 
as soon as he could conveniently dispose||she had experienced ; and when they ar- 
of it to advantage ; being firmly attached|/rived at Cork, which was not till three 
te the British governmeni, and determin-||weeks after this affair, she was full two 
ed to end his aays in Lngland, 
gentleman they were most kindly enter-|indisposition. In the mean time, as the 
tained upwards of four months, when he||Crocodife was only to victual at this place, 
procured them a passage in a French ship|| previous to a cruise in the Bay of Biscay, 


hound for Marseilies ; vui the vessel was|| Winterfield and his two fair companions|| 


taken on its voyage by an Lnglish priva-|'took their passage in a trading ship bound 
teer, and carried mito Auugua. Nor did ito Chester. The second day afier they 
the circumstance of failing into the handsjjsailed, a violent storm arose, which’ car- 
of his own countrymen, operate much inj ried them out of their course, toward the 


favour of Wintertteld or bis fair compan-| coast of Scotland; where they continued! 


ion; Who were plundered of great part 
of their. property not less effectually, 
though perhaps somewhat less avowediy 
than ifthe capture had been made by their 
most inveterate enemies. ludeed Winter- 
tield’s property was Very inconsiderable ; 





By this|\months before she got the ‘better of her’ 


. 1] , } | 
jat length, the vessel having sprung a leak,|| he need not be under the smallest appre-| 
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|, the distressed fair-one shrunk from the||Veprive a man of his vose, and you de- 
idea of a second afiection, her first love}/prive him of the pleasure of sneezing, one 


} 
y! 


and the young!so cruelly terminated; and the braveljof the most delightful recreations in this 
the lady, and who had only sworn ailleyt-/ lady, whose destruction he had meditated, [captain who had long persisted in thejclouded work. 


Without a nose, how 
determination of continuing a widower,|\could we enjoy the fragrance of a rose- 
|would probably never have suspected his||/bud, or a bottle of Cologne water ? With 
own breast of harbouring the gentle pas- out a nose. we should be obliged to open 
jsion, had not the friendless situation of the ||our mouths at every puff of breath we 
\fair mourner, and the reverse of fortane,|\take ; how troublesome would this be. 
‘of which he had been a melancholy particularly to those who have no teeth ! 
| witness, excited in his bosom an interest|/Fhe nose thrusts itself considerably for 
\in her future welfare, and a determined!) ward beyond the rest of the body, and, 
‘resolution to share with her those ills of jlike the front line in batife, sometimes 
life which she seemed destined perpetual-|\pays pretty dear for its distinguished 
\ly to sustain. isituation.—If one falls down on the ice, 
” On his returo, therefore, from London, jthis poor member must bear the whole 
where his apology proved suflicient, he ibruut of the shock, while the eyes and 
‘scrupled not to open his heart to Colonel|/mouth laugh at the misfortune of their 
Bellinger, and to solicit his advice on the||@vant-courier If one man uses abusive 
propriety of such an engagement, under language to another, the nose is made to 
The colone}|sufier for the impudence of the tongue.— 











| his limited circumstances. 


|to be driven about, at the mercy of the| gave his warmest approbation to Winter-|)But it would fill a volume to detail the 
winds, for three days successively ; till, field’s attachment ; and assured him, that}! manifold and repeated wrongs committed 


HT 


\on this respectable member. 


| 


} . . . é a . . . ca hl 

‘which the best efforts of the crew werel|hension about circumstances, as, to say|| 1 here isa great variety of noses : There 
lunable to keep under, and having at the|| nothing of his own readiness, as well as|/i8 the Grecian nose, descending in a per- 
'same time lost both her masts, after re-|/ability to make up any defect of that||pendicular, trom the forehead ; a perfect 


but his amiable fellow-sulierer had a vast) peatedly firing guns of distress, without! nature, the lady possessed a very ample||specinen eof the beau-ideal—There is 
deal of plate, jewels, and rich apparel, ‘any prospect of relief, Winterfield, with} fortune of her own, the trunk in which || your Roman nose, forming a very fine 


which the generous savage had faithfully) his lovely charge, and eight other passen- 


preserved from the wreck of her hus-/gers, determined not to tempt their fate] 


\|it was contained being the only article||@’ch of a semicircle, and indicative ot 


isaved from the wreck ; a circumstance | talent—There is your concave nose on 


band’s fortunme—accepting ouly a smuiij by continuing longer on board ; and hav-|| which did not appear till afier his depart- || cunning faces-——Y our imangular, or turn- 


portion of the plate and jewels, though) ing in vain endeavoured to prevail on the! 
the whole was repeatedly offered him) master to quit the ship, who declared he} 


jure tor the metropolis. |! ed-ap nose, affording a pleasing ocular 


| “And now, my dear friend,” said the||4emonstration of Euelid’s problem, that 
) 


with India bonds, and oiier valuable in-|would much rather go down with her|colonel, “let me be equally candid and/the sides of an isosceles triangle are all 
struments, to the amount ot at least seventy |/than face the owners after her loss, they|/ingenuous : when { undertook to be the|/equal, and denoting an ingenious and fan- 


thousand dollars, These were all con-| got into the long-boat about midnight, and| 
tained in a small trunk, which was broken! made for the shore—with what success, 
open the very first night and plundered of | has already appeared. 

jewels and plate to a very considerable} Winterfield having coveladed the nar- 
amount: nor could the strict inquiry)'rative which comprehended these events, 
which the captain of the privateer, who! he presented his daughter, with the un- 
had formerly been a most notorious smug-|| fortunate lady—who had, in her hezte 


gler, affected to make, discover the de-|/and confusion in quitting the vessel, lett 


\guardian of your matchless daughter, 1) ciful mind—There is your pointed nose, 
‘considered her, from your representa-|| ith the open breathing nostril, and arch- 
tions, as merely an infant; and heaven|¢4 ridge, on men of wit—Theve is the 
lis-my witness, that it was. my unalterable| Slawkenbergius nose of the trumpeter. 
intention she should no other way haye|Which Stern has immortalized ; and, 
been distinguished from my children, than! finally, there is the singularly-shaped 
|hy the possession of a name at least equal-)"0%¢ of Solomon’s sweetheart, which was 
ly dear. 1 was surprised, therefore, to like the tower of Lebanon, looking to- 


linquent, or procure any return of the 
spoil. 

Not choosing to risk the loss of the re- 
mainder of this valuable property, Win-| 
terfield and the lady went on shore at! 
Antigua: rejecting with indignation the! 


ithe trunk which. contained her whole 
fortune on deck, though she had careful- 
ily brought it up some time before, that 


it behind—to Colonel Bellinger; begging 
to place them under his protection, till he 


ishe might not in the last extremity leave} 


|find, in your little Penelope, as you fond 
jly called her, a blooming virgin of seven 
iteen, 
presumption! | have dared. to hope 


lnotwithstanding the difference of a few)‘he eyes. — : 
ta h ng ha ‘ » acini eithout. this worthy member to sustain 


offered passage to Englapd in the priva-|jmight himself be enabled to provide fui 
‘eer, which sailed as soon as the captain||them to his wish. In the mean time, he | should the angelic daughter favour my 
had disposed of the French ship and/'expressed his intention of setting out for vows, I shall not, in her father, meet an 
cargo. Ten weeks after, the Crocodile||England as soon as possible, that he |! obstacle to my wishes?” It may seem 


_liwards Damascus—What a handle -this 
.||lady must have had to Her phiz! 


Will you, captain, forgive my| 1 am decidedly of opinion, that the nose 


I 


was expressly designed as an auxiliary te 
How could we use spectacles, 


| 
2} 


my ee of your present regards, them ; and | think with Cowper, that the 


spectacles are its property, for— 


“ Suppose that the nose were removed from the face 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then %’ 


-loop of war touched at Antigu®, in its way 
to Ireland; the commander of which 
being Winterfield’s particular friend, 
agreed to convey him and the lady to 
Cork, for which they embarked imme- 
diately. But they had only proceeded a 
few leagues from the coast, when the 
Crocodile was attacked, soon after dark, 
by a privateer under French colours, 
which had mistaken her for an English 


‘might report to the commander in chief 
\the circumstances which had occasioned 
|his absence from the servicey and express 
jhis readiness again to retura to his daty. 


to provide for his amiable guests, and 
‘begged that Winterfield would make no 
lapology for sharing with hin in the enjoy- 
iment of his fortune ; and though he could 
/not but approve of his resolution to wait 


trading vessel. After the first broadside,#on the commander in’chief as soon as con- 


the captain of the privateer, discovering 
his error, immediately strack his flag, and 
pretended the whole was a mistake. But 
the commander of the sloop. was not to be 
ihus easily duped: he thoroughly com- 
prehended the whole of the proceeding, 
and instantly ordered the captain of the 
privateer on board ; sending out atthe 
same time his own lieutenant, and two 
other officers thoroughly to examine the 
vessel, when it was soon discovered that 
the commander was one of those traitor- 
ous and piratical villians who fought under 
different commissions, and plundering all 
that came in their way. He had no less 
than six ransomers on board ; together 
with a beautiful young lady, who had only 
escaped ruin by the melanchaly depriva- 
‘ion of her senses, which his brutality 
lad occasioned, and which yet would not 
have secured her from this diabolical 
villian, had not his lieutenant, who wished 
io reserve her for himself, under the af- 
iectation of humanity, protested he never 
would consent to witness the perpetration 
of so gross an enormity. The base mis- 
creant was immediately put in irons, and 
the intended victim of | his purposed vil- 
lany brought on board the sloop, where 
she was soon convinced of her perfect 
safety. ‘The wretched invader of all the 
rights of humanity turned out to be the 


lvenient, he strongly opposed the offer 
jof any future service, and entreated him 
jto resign his commission ; representing 
ithe happiness he had began to promise 
|himself in the society of a person so dear 
to him, which would be wholly cut off, 
should he refuse to make Bellinger House 
the seat of his future residence, with his 
lovely. daughter and the fair companion 
of his voyage. Nor would thé generous 
colonel listen to any expressions of grati- 
tude from the latter, whose tears he was 
however unabled to check, for protection 
so kindly offered. She acknowledged 
herself destitute of a single known friend 
in England ; having wholly relied for a 
comfortable subsistence, on the fortune 
which she had been prevented from car- 
rying with her. 

The distress of the unhappy lady, on 
this occasion, made a very sensible im- 
pression on Winterfield ; and, the mo- 
ment he left Bellinger House, in his pro- 
gress to London, he discovered that sym- 
pathy for the misfertunes of the amiable 
young widow had created an affection for 
her person ; nor had the tenderness and 
solicttude of the captain to his fair partne 
in affliction, failed to produce a simila 
effect in his favour. In short, they had 
for sometime been deeply enanfoured 





with each other: but the pure heart of 


| . . 
desirable a union. 





|Colonel Bellinger very readily engaged| 





ful in obtaining that of the amiable widow 


junnecessary to add, that the captain was 
jnot backward in giving his consent to so 





Lavater, knew nothing about the nose. 
when he said but, hold, 1 will think 








The colonel in allof what he said at some future time. B. 
ishort time secured the affection of Pene- 


lope ; whose father was equally succeas- 


— 
When Rob Roy Macgregor was on his 
.|\death-bed, a gentleman, whom he had 


———— | 250 to consider as an enemy, came to 


THE GLEANER. 


see him. On being requested to admit 
the visiter to his bedside, he’ said, * No 

















So we’lllive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
Aad take ipen us the mystery of things, 

s if we were God's spies. SMAKSPUAR 


=|jenemy shall see Reb Roy in the posture 


of defeat. Raise me up; put on my clothes, 
and buckle on my arms, then admit him.” 
He was obeyed; the guest was received 
jwith cold civility by the dying man, and 
jin a short time departed. “ Now,” said 











THE NOSE: 
ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 





~ HRob Roy-—‘‘ now help me to bed and 


call the piper.” I'he piper appeared, 
Rob Roy shook hands with him, and de- 
sired him to play “‘ cha tuile mi twleadgh,’ 


I sometimes feel disposed to quarrel/land not to cease while he continued to 


wth this very respectable member, par- 
ticularly on a frosty morning, when a 
bluff north-wester meets me full in the 
face, and renders my nose somewhat of! 
the temperature of an ice-berg, | cannot 
help a little petulant query, why it cannot 


keep warm as well as the rest‘ of my 
body? The nose is certainly rather a 
detached and insulated part of the frame, 
bearing the same relationship to the body 
as a promontory does to the main land. 


Mature reflection has convinced me of 


its great usefulness, notwithstanding the 
petty troubles attendant on its possession. 
Suppose ait mankind were to be deprived 
of their noses, there would be an-end to 
all snuff manufactories, and a great many 


honest men would be thrown out of em- 
ployment. The nose is, therefore, like 
our able statesmen, an eacourager of do- 
mestic manufacture. How would the 

barber shave a man, without this 


poor 
useful handle for him to steady the head 






















breathe. He soon expired, with the 
s* voice of war’’ pealing around him, 
~—_ 

An actress, lately performing Lady 
Anne, in King Richard, repeating the pas- 
sage. ‘Oh! when shall Lhave rest ?”’ was 
abruptly answered by a wag in the gal- 
lery, ** Never till you pay me the thirty 
shillings you owe me |” 


~—_ 

Garrick and Hogarth, sitting together 
at a tavern, mutually lamented the want 
of a picture of Fielding. _ ‘1 think, (said 
Garrick) I could make his face,” which 
he did accordingly. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake 
hold, David, (said Hogarth) remain as 
you are for afew minutes.” Garrick did 
30, while Hogarth sketched the outlines, 
which were afterwards finished from their 
mutual recollection; and this drawing was 
the original of all the portraits we have 
c% present of the admired author of Tom 

ones, . 
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some of Lord Nelson’s fleet. The me® 
make a horrid noise, in announcing the 
|\the hour, having a song appropriated to 
each, which is certain to prove annoying 
ito the wearied traveller, who desires 


THE TRAVELLER. 





’Tjs pleasant, through the loop-hole# of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feei she crowa 

















DS quiet as well as security, when the toil of 
> “ . ep ipaiien «px ithe dayis over. I observed, that, by a 
SRETCERS - aba SNHASES police regulation, all dogs, which were 


abroad, were muzzled, a custom preva- 
lent at certain periods of the year, when 
hydrophobia was to be dreaded. 1 think 
something of the same kind might be 


[The following pleasing and instruc- 
‘ive extracts, are from ** Descriptive, Lit- 
erary, and Commercial Memoranda, made }| 
on a Tour through some parts of Europe : ; ; 
ye aien aa a oe ae adopted in other countries during the 
in the years 1816, 1617, 1836; Grat ummer, to prevent so dreadful a malady 

os . re Hs r,to p ( r 
\ublished in the Liverpool Kaleidoscope. ])|°O™'™*" f . 

I wn I pe-] The exchange, bearing the date of 1624, 

is a brick building of two stories, the 

lower one consisting of piazzas, let off 


Afier refreshment, 1 repaired to~the 


theatre, which will contain about 1500 Te ies ae al teini t 
persons. ‘The interior is handsome and} or shops, and the other containing two 


richly gilt, but very dark, having only one} hc gre i “ re full Ms booths 
chandelier, and that considerably drawn} °° a S» 8 bs a “hibit Me -. ae 
ip during the performance ; the two ter anne “1 are exhibited for sale ; the 
-oyal boxes front the Proscenium, and are||*® ond forms the Exchange, properly so 
mach exoutianted + thik bones ane chiefly |alled, where the merchants assemble 
rented by families for the season; and|| between twelve and two o’clock. On 
strangers usually frequent the parterre, | "© side a _— the royal cee and 
which is the front part of the put, railed | OPposte them = ve = Veey fine paint- 
off, and provided with good seats. 10g representing the young King Freder- 
The next morning | was. witness to \jick Il. attended by his four guardians, 
singular exhibition: it was the examina-||,, ; : 
tion, in the large square, of the fire| Pycho Brahe, 7 chain and jewel, an 
engines and pipes, which are under the|| vard for his discoveries. Brahe is sitting 
control of a regiment, raised for that pur-| 
pose, and bound to serve twenty-five 
years. It consists of the inhabitants of 
the evty, which has been visited by many) 
calamitous fires, and which are conse- 
quently mugh dreaded, Attached to this 
corps are numerous depots of water-carts 
kept constantly filled, to be instantly at 
the place where such an accident happens,|| ~~ - : ahaa 
whilst the regiment immediately muster gazing at the present in the King’s hand 
{o protect the property which may be a at hie mayesty. The COR, presented 
saved. I think the establishment extreme-|| "° Brahe, by James V1. of Scotland, after-| 
ly useful, and well worthy of imitation. er 
The city of Copenhagen, in Danish} feet. 
iKisbenhavn, is,. with the exception of |jthe artist. 
Berlin, the handsomest town io the north)!. 











drawing the model of a ship, upon which 
jhe seems to be so intent, as not to discov- 
er his sovereign near him. His forehead 
is high and broad, but his features, parti- 
cularly the eyes, are small and not ex- 
jpressive. His wife is on his right, with 
lan infant on her knee; she has a fine 
countenance, and appears more earnestly 





I could not learn the name of 


of Europe, which I have had the oppor-| 


iunity of seeing. The streets are_in|| 


general very broad and regular, the hous || teveasepint S60, ho-wascomt bybiamncle|| Keeping these two powerful sources of 

view, we conceive the 
Pinate to be equal to any other of our 
It contains as striking 
scenes, as surprising incidents, and as 
close a discrimination or keeping, as the 
present fashionable phrase is, in its char- 
acter, as any of them; while in force 
anid boldness of invention, few of them 


. . lito Copenhagen, re to s j 
large and built with ornamented, and"? “CPemhagen there to study rhetoric 


frequently elegant fronts. The inhabi-||@0¢ philosophy. A great eclipse of the 
tants are estimated at 95,500. They are!/""" taking place, the following autumn, 
polite, even to a fault; the men always prone — my om by mathe- 
taking off the hat on meeting an acquaint-| Pee the re as efiect upon young 
ance ; and a stranger accompanying them, | srahe, that he looked upon the science 
when saluting, is expected to pay a similar |?” supernatural, and bought, with ali the 
compliment. [little money allowed him, books relating 

Copenhagen is chiefly supplied with |)" that study, which he ever after so pas- 
milk and vegetables from the island of ||Stonately loved. In 1575 I rederick il. 
Amack, which indeed may be said to furm||invited him to Denmark, from Germany. 
part of it; being separated only by a very ||where he was then travelling, and grant- 
narrow channel, over which a bridge j.{jed him the island of Hiven, with a large 


thrown. In thatisland, there are several}: sbservatory, free of expenee.... Brake 
lhis observatory, free ofexpense. DB 


parishes, the inhabitants of which, ori-|| 4 7 , ~ wie 

ginally Frieslanders, are distinguished by — ass a. — he called med 

° “ » - ee ory: , 

a dress, both for male and female, pecu-|| UT @¢joming the observ atory, where, 
jin 1590, he was honoured with a visil 










he conven of every transaction he nar- 
rates. 


tions of romance appear natural, and the 


a ° ‘ 
|delivering to the celebrated astronomer}! jence—we mean, historical importance. 





with a globe on his Jeft, and in the act of} of this quality, this seeming veracity, this 


||pension, independent of the erection of, 


NES MINERVA. 


are some of these causes ; but the most! 
powerful and efficient are, the inimitably 
striking and vivid colouring which he 
gives to every object he depicts, and the 
strong and impressive conception which 


o him belongs the happy faculty 
which few possess, of making the crea- 


natural occurences of life romantic. 

We have just read his latest’ perform- 
ance, and we can say of it, what we can 
say of but few of the works of fancy and 
fiction of modern authors, that we read 
it with pleasure, and finished it with re- 
gret; nay, there are few works of the 
same author, that have given us equal 
enjoyment, and we believe not one to 
whose pages we would be more tempted 
again to have recourse, when we should 
desire to enjoy the luxury of literary 
musement. 

** PeveriL or THE Peak’ possesses, 
in perfection, what to us, and what, we 
believe, to the public in general, is such 
a source of interest, that its absence in a 
narrative work cannot be fully compen- 
sated for by any other species of excel- 


The deficiency of interest in the Pirate, 
is to be ascribed more to its being destitute 


real importance arising from: a connexion 
iwith the genuine annals of a people, than 
\from any defect in its execution, or any 
lindication of diminished strength in the 
|powers of the writer. There is, indeed, 
janother quality, in which the Pirate is 
'deficient, and which, in point of attraction, 
,we rank next, if not superior to historical 
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novelist, may select an abundant variety 
of subjects, wherewith to instruct or 
entertain the world. 


Upon these materials, the author of 
Peverit or THE Peak, has drawn largely 
and judiciously. He has given us, in his 
usual, lively, and energetic manner, a 
tale, in which the feelings, the views, the 
interests, the habits, the plots, the suc- 
cesses, and the reverses, of the different 
parties that agitated that busy age, are 
vividly and faithfully depicted. In the 
character of Bridgenorth, we have a stri- 
king and accurate representation of the 
presbyterians, or, as they are more ge- 
nerally called, the puritans, of that day. 
This character we, indeed, consider the 
most powerfully drawn of any in the 
work, nay, we cannot, at present, recol- 
lect any, amidst the hundreds, that have 
been presented to us by this writer, oi 
which he has given usa more vivid con- 
ception. Bridgenorth, is as fanatical as 
Burley, in Orv Mortatiry, himself, but 
we contemplate him with more complai- 
sance and satisfaction, for he is less fero- 
cious and bloody-minded. He, perhaps, 
more nearly resembles, our favourite, 
Davie Deans, in Tue Heart or Min Lo- 
THIAN; but his understanding is more 
extensive, and his views more elevated. 
He is, in fact to us, without a prototype 
in literature, although he is represented 
so naturally and consistently, that we can- 
not help believing him to be an accurate 
model of thousands of his contemporaries, 
|The heroine is his only child; and the 
strong hold she has upon his affections. 
being frequently at variance with the sug- 
gestions of his bigotry, occasion struggles 




















interest, namely, a delineation of the 
‘known and endearing scenes of homefelt 
lie. It as this which forms the great 


|| Helsingborg, in 1546. On his father’s|| otherirresistible claim upon the affections. 


llattraction out o 


; 
author’s works, 


approach it. 


much inferior production. 


its pictures of the concerns and affection: 


ever drawn. 


The Fortunes or Nicer we esteem a 
It makes pre- 
tensions to historical interest, it is true, 
but it scarcely deserves them; and as to 


of domestic life, they are perhaps the 
least engaging of any that our author has 


jin his mind, which tend greatly to excite 
'our interest, and attach us to his fortunes, 
Sir Geofirey Peveril, the father of the 


ii wards the L. of England. is introduced, at|/charm of the Antiquany, Guy Manner-| hero. represents the cavalier party. He 
unc, and some other of our author’s works, 
. || which have no claim to historical impor-|striking a portrait, as Bridgenorth ; nei- 
Tycho Brahe, was born at Knudstrup||tance, and which in consequence would|ther does he interest us as much, al- 
jin Sweden, about 44 Swedish miles from!) be quite insipid, if they did not possess this||though, we believe, the author intended 


I. A ihe 
lis a well drawn, but not so original, and 


otherwise, for his partialities evidently 
jlean towards Sir Geoffrey’s side of the 
great political question, which then divi- 
ded the people of England. There was, 
indeed, little room for originality in this 
character#for we have frequently had 
bold and haughty cavaliers painted by 
other authors, glowingly and eloquently 
enough. This draught, however, al- 
thongh it exhibits no new colouring, is as 
vivid, and we conceive, in as good keeping 
as any of them. 

But it is the portrait of the Duke of 
Buckingham, which, next to that of 
Bridgenorth, gives us the most. exalted 
idea of the author’s talents. The cele- 
brated versatility, gaiety, easiness, and ex- 
travagance of that nobleman, were never 
represented to us in such a striking light. 













liarly their own, and which has been/| 


continued from generation to generation 
with religious scrupulousness. The wo- 
men wear large red petticoats, with 
coloured jackets, and head-dresses of dif- 
ferent colour and forms, agreeably to the 
place of residence. The men have short 
jackets, with three rows of large plaited 
buttons in front; breeches of a brizht 
black stuff, the waistband bound together 
with two large silver buttons, and broad 
jiats. These costumes, when collected 
together on a market-day, have a very 
ludicrous appearance. 

At the hotels are merely lodgings, 





ifrom James VI. already mentioned, who 
had come to Denmark to marry the Prin- 
cess Anne. He did not long enjoy this 
retreat, owing to the jealousy of his ene- 
mies, but was obliged to leave the country, 
and having found an asylum in Bohemia, 
died at Prague, in 1601. Though so 
<kilful in astronomy, and the inventor of 
i new, but unsuccessful system, he is de- 
ser as having been a man of a very 
irascible temper, and of an extremely 
superstitious mind. 
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which consist of large, lofty, old fashion- \ 


ed rooms, having probably been originally 
the houses of the nobility. The Restaura- 
tewrs, generally near them, are resorted 
to for eating, where the company assem- 
ble in one large room, provided with 
numerous small tables, calculated for two 
or four to dine at; a bi}! of fare, with 
the, price of each dish in Danish ant 
French, is banded round to the visiters. 

The watchmen carry a long pole, armed 
with a large knob, full of small pikes. 
which must inflict a dreadful wound ; 
there are several of them in the tower 
of London, probably brought over by 


LITERATURE. 





Peveril of the Peak. A Romance. By 
the Author of Waverly, &c. &e. 1823. 








it may be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that no writer, whether 
incient or modern, ever excited so much 
ittention among his contemporaries as the 
vwathor of the Waverty novels. Various 
causes have combined to produce this 
ffect. The concealment of the author, 
-he rapidity with which he issues his 
vorks, and the attractive nature of the 
subjects on which he exerts his talents, 


With the exception of Waveriy, the |We almost see the quizzical turn of his 
subject of Peverit oF THE Peax is, per-||countenance, as he seats himself to write 
haps, the best calculated to awaken curi-||a lampoon, or the sparkling of his merry 
osity, and its execution to graiify it, of jeye, when he hears of a rural beauty 
any- of our prolific author’s numerous’ being brought within his reach, although 
productions. It embraces that extraordi-|he can only obtain her at the expense of 





nary peridd in the history of mankind, | 
when the peop!e of Britian exhibited to} 
the astonished world, the novel spectacle 
of a monarch judicially and publicly tried, 
condemned, and executed by his subjects 
for attempting to violate their mghts. 
It also discloses to view a period, less 
singular and magnificent, perhaps, but 
equally capable, we believe, of exciting 
curiosity, and enchaining attention ; the 
intriguing and licentious reign of Charles 
il. During this era of human ferment, 
when the passions seem to have been 
kept in constant ebullition ; when plots, 
counter-plots, and revolutions were the 
unceasing order of the times ; when men 
scarcely knew a medium between fanati- 
cism and infidelity, puritanism and profli- 
gacy, innumerable examples of the most 
imposing forms in which the human 
character can evolve itself, were pro- 
duced; and materials were, in conse- 
quence, furnished, from which the biogra- 











pher, the moralist, the satirist, and the 


disappointing his sovereign. 

The likeness given of this light-hearted 
sovereign himself, is good, but perhaps 
too favourable, to be atrue one. Instead 
of the unprincipled, lewd, and, in many 
parts of his conduct, tyrannical Charles 
I]. with whom history makes us acquaint- 
ed, we have here represented the indul- 
gegt monarch, the honourable gentleman. 
and the affectionate friend. We believe 
his grandfather James to have been the 
better, and more respectable man of the 
two, and vet, in Tne Fortunes or N1- 
cet, this same author has studiously de- 
graded him, for scarcely any other rea- 
son, than his being a lover of learning 
and of peace, or, if the worst epithet must 
be given, his being a pedant. We can- 
not suppress our opinion, that, this at- 
tempt to elevate the profligate above the 
pedant, strongly indicates that the author, 
whoever he may be, is more disposed to 
pardon libertinism and immorality, at 
least, to consider them less disreputable, 
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y ile pass the navy, for whom he had formed such « 
or or the harmless vanity of displaying su-|jing through the ordeal which is to try|/Bess,” and the queen often used to send friendship, that he was induced to go with 
perior learning. their mutual constancy. Poligniac, to//for her to Kensington Palace to sing this|| him to sea, where he continued about four 
of We conclude by noticing the character of|)save the life of his father, takes upon| song, which was one of her greatest fa-| years faring which, he was in various 
J Zarah, which,notwithstanding some incon- himself the whole weight of some offence||vourites. One day she happened to have parts 0 the world, and received much ci- 
cd sistencies attached to it, forms upon the||with which the old Count was eharged,||the honour of a command when she was vility, attention, and kindness from the 
a whole, the most mgeniously conceived and and appears at Orleans, branded as aj/dressing for the stage; and as she had inhabitants of the respective ports at 
es engaging dwarf we have ever met with in|/murderer, Meanwhile the father of Mar-|/but a few hours to spare before the play| Which he touched. — However, he grew 
he. the regions of romance. It is in imagining||garet is under some mysterious obligation}began, she went in her morning gown||tired of this kind of life, as it possessed 
ant and representing such out-of-the-way cha-|ito the Duke of Montville, the rival of thejjand her hair in papillotes to the Palace,|/too little variety, and became again a 
re racters, that the creative powers of a wri-|/man to whom she is so ardently devoted, apologizing for her-dress, and the short- landsman, in 1803. At this period he 
“a ter are chiefly to be seen ; and it is the dex-|) and after a violent struggle she brings her-|iness of the time she had to stay. The formed a matrimonial connexion with a 
nr terity with which he brings them within||self to promise the Duke her hand, and Queen graciously told her how much young woman, for whom he had long 
the the bounds of nature and probability, and even consents to resign the portrait of] obliged to her she was for coming 80 Soon, cherished an ardent attachment ; and for 
ge- preserves them there, that we can most Poligniac, which she had long fondly worn and under such a pressure of business ;|| their mutual support had recourse to the 
ay. accurately estimate the clearness of his|jat her bosom. However, the conflict isj/but as there was a foreign lady of distinc-| exercise of his musical talents. He short- 
ihe judgment, and his command over the/jstill too severe for her feelings, and while tion, pointing to a lady who stood. oppo-||!y after settled with his wife in Limerick, 
the means by which he communicates his}she is led trembling to the altar, and just asjjsite to her, who was going abroad next | where he met with much encouragement. 
wall. conceptions. It is the possession of || Laroche, the priest, is about to commence}day, she had sent for her to oblige that jand commenced there his first attempt at 
wh powers capable of effecting these pur-|the marriage ceremony, Poligniac pre-|jtady with the song of ‘ Mad Bess.” Mrs.|/ building an organ. In this, although hay 
al poses, that constitutes superior genius ;|/sents himself to mar the holy rite, hav-}| Barry instantly ebeyed, and sung the song] 9g no person to give him any instruction, 
ot and that the Great Unknown novelist em-|ling contrived to effect his escape from the||with such a power of action as well as|| he succeeded surprisingly. From Lime- 
ie inently possesses these powers, if he hadjiplace where he was confined. On re-|\woice, that by the time she had finished, rick, after a residence of nearly three 
but not before sufficiently proved it by amul-jcognising him, she is quite overpowered, }she had torn every one of thé papillotes|| years, he removed to Cork. Here he 
del titude of other works, the present de-|/and he is allowed to hold converse with out of her hair, and scattered them on purchased an organ, for the purpose of 
ae lightful performance would bave placed)jher for some time, to the great chagrin}}the floor. making himself better acquainted with its 
ie heyond dispute. and vexation of the Duke, who thought A mechanism ; his perfect knowledge oi 
F aa to make her his bride. Her father now BIOGRAPHY. which was soon evinced by the ingenious 
he New Publications in England. remonstrates with her, and expresses his | OOOO and melodious organs which he afterwards 
ea a sin ; asa that she could love a per-|| MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TALBOT, constructed, Mr. Talbot's acquaintance 
ted i he London papers, which we have}/ son who bore upon his arm the red cross THE BLIND IRISH PIPER, hey this branch of mechanical music first 
ype received to the 23d January, announce of amurderer. But still she cannot be- ~<— . jled him to conceive the application of a 
atall ‘he recent publication of the following lieve that her Adolphus comes before her The subject of the present memoir oa scale to the Irish pipes, and by 
pate works :— stained with blood ; yet she cannet get was n near Roscrea, in the county Os | that means he has now brought the instru- 
rate Kruitzner: a Tale, by Harriet Lee, 5th Ed. him to disavow the imputation, lest by be- Tip iry, in the year 1781, and lost his ewe toa state of perfection hitherto un- 
ries, | Travels, containing Syria and oe be est ing true to himself, he should implicate sight by the small-pox, when only four|| Known. He has enabled it to descend a 
| the ee es» pga yr Manag! a jhis father. The whole of the fourth act||years of age. About that time, Talbot's) ¥ hole additional octave on the musical 
Laisa ulactiua is comparatively animportant; and at the} mother removed to the village of Tra- iscale, even to G, on the first line in the 
sug- Palworomaica : or, Historical and Philological close of the fifth, Poligniac, while led out more, within s1X miles of W aterford. ‘m ; this instrument being at first only 
gles aa a is prong recon to be executed for the supposed crime, There young Talbot soon discovered| ved notes under concert pitch. Inde- 
sails meus eatin thn, Wants Gatch ‘Sicko eps meets his aged father, who had fallen considerable mechanical taste in the con-}| pen a. of this, 2 has increased its pow- 
snes. not formed from the Latin? And whether the|down near the scaffold. The interview struction of miniature wind and water-|/€F © ce ae combining harmonious 
fthe Hypothesis, that the Greek Text of many Manu- between them is extremely affecting, and mills, and in the fitting up of small ships sounds, by various additional keys, and 
j cripts of the New Testament is a Translation or}! in the conclusion the old man dies, bear-|jand boats, with every rope and appen- by other very elegant and original im- 
He Re-translation from the Latin, seems uot to eluci-|j . . : he i f hi ; : rovements Of hi xecuti the 
and jate numerous Passages; to account for the dif- ing, testimony tot 1€ innocence o ns son. dage, as exactly formed as those found in|} P! * ns execution on ae 
' nei- ferent Recensions ; and to explain many Pheno-| The execution 1S therefore immediately vessels of the largest class. Being an pipes, the Irish nation have had long ex- 
Ser — a inexplicable we Po rast none a stayed, and the piece concludes with the only child, he was much induiged by his perience ; and it must be admitted, that 
oll 1 Sock a nome yo A we 7, ae v1,{{union of Poligniac and Margaret. From parents, who afforded great facility in his taste, if equalled, has seldom been 
wre tenn nnd Anunainn. the cacinet Schnee (this short sketch of the plot, it will be cultivating his favourite pursuits ; and it) S4Urpassed,in the performance of almost 
ently the History and Antiquities, the ancient Sciences, - - ' I ’ q C = P ; il those fav . : ‘hich beve all 
f the iE Sieconne ot Asia. — ee Perea seen that it is not of a very complex e€S-}lis not a little remarkable, that at the/|@ — Pepe airs which have ree 
divi- neaith of the Editor had detafed, was nearly“ Peonr ond -whetanar intanestthposaat r frances rene eS 5s nnnwedcalaheity 9° 008 REND 
sondiar tel aaliiteadiuan ses centres entirely in the two principal||amuse themselves with kites, tops, mar- || Dards- ; 
es re F characters. Properly speaking, The Hu-|ibles, and bows and : -rows, this youthful In the city of Dublin, where he resided 
a this The following were in the press, and guenot is rather a tragic play than a tra-jladventurer was observed to be one of the for many years, he was sought after, and 
y had expected to appear early :— gedy ; and the materials of which it is|)most expert at those juvenile recreations,||his performance much admired. While 
od by The Flood of Thessaly, the Girl of Provence,|jcomposed are not certainly the best that||He has been known to gain the ring at||there, from the nature of his profession, 
ently and the Letter of Boccaccio, Poems by Barry|icould be selected. In some of the lead- Castle-top, and to hit the mark with an|jhe was often detained to a late hour, yet 
r,_ al- Cornwall. +.|{ing incidents the author has urged filialjjarrow at thirty yards distance, the board|!such was his knowledge of the city, that 
, is as History of the Literature of the South of Eu- a ‘ vith uffi- 4 ‘ ie would on ith m 
. rope. By M. de Sismondi, Translated from the||@uty to the extreme, without any s being struck by a bystander, that he might}|he would return, without: making any 
eping Original, with Notes by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. _|icient motive or apparent necessity ; and/lascertain its position.—At the age of thir-||mistake, alone, to his own house, whie 
| _ The Life of Goethe, the celebrated Author off} it may fairly be objected, that he has not] teen, his performance on the Irish pipes was situated beyond the Grand Canal ; 
ake of aes he p nye ne ar . given to any of his scenes a degree of ro-|labtajned him considerable celebrity, par-||aod he bas been known frequently to 
at of Britain. rane Bo a Caubaieen to the * Diction-||mantic colouring worthy of the eventfu ularly in country-dance playing ; andj|Serve as a guide to many a benighted vo- 
xalted ary of living Authors.” circumstances in which they are presum-jisuch was the fascination of his music, tary of the social board. 
= ed to have originated. The language, how-|ithat no violin would be employed for that ae his residence in Dublin, he was 
nd ex- ever, is rich, flowing, and happily expres-|ipurpose when he could be procured.|jinduced, at one time, to go with some 
never THE DRAMA. sive. Some passages are highly poetical; While travelling through the a in||friends op a boating party of pleasure ia 
light. Eien for instance, that where Poligniac, allud-|ithis way, he went, on one occasion, with||the bay: the day, however, becoming 
of his rth nile mea ye les ga ing to the abandoned fate of Cain, says—|'a few companions to a ball, to amuse him-||tempestuous, they were driven to sea, 
write yee bare ape — SS “Cain, at every step, stamped a wide||self, and to hear a piper who had been|jand obliged to take shelter in the Isle of 
merry eit tines tS Oi ‘Brooxs. {iwilderness.”” Mr. Macready sustained|jengaged for the night. During the eve-||Man. Here his music might have proved 
beauty = = the part of Poligniac with all his wonted|ning, this man was continually boasting of\jof considerable advantage to him, as a 
hough COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, force and spirit ; but it is not one that al-||his pipes, and of his own judgment, taste,||young woman, at the inn where he stop- 
nse OF Dec. 12, 1822. jilows free scope to his powers. Miss. Kel-jjand execution. Talbot, who had listened|| ped, was so captivated by it, that she pro- 
Last night a new Tragedy was produc-|}ly, as Margaret, did as much as could pos-|jto his vaunts in silence, at length propo-|jposed him her hand in marriage, with a 
iearted «fb at this Theatre, from a pen already||sibly be expected, and her performance sed, by way of guietus, to get a man who||mass of wealth, which she had been for 
erhaps well practise:1in the drama. Mr. Shiel is||throughout deserved the warm applause it |would produce better music out of an old|jsome years accumulating. This treasure, 
instead a writer who, at an early age, came before||met with. In one or two of the more||stocking. Bets were immediately made ;||by way of temptation, she discovered to 
| many the public with success , and the piece, /jdifficult scenes she acquitted herself with||judges appointed ; and the hour having||bim as a great secret. It consisted of a 
*harles of which we have now to give a brief no-|jan impassioned tenderness that appealed|jarrived for the decision, Talbot actually|jlarge barrel of Isle of Man penny-pieces. 
quaint- tice, is calculated to sustain, though not|ito every heart. Mr. Abbott, as Laroche.||drew from an old stocking a set of small/| This offer, however, he was obliged res- 
» indul- io enhance, the reputation he has acquir-jjand Mr. Yates, as Montville, exerted}|pipes, on which he himself commenced) pectfully to reject, in obedience to his 
eman. ed, The title of it is The Huguenot, andjjthemselves whenever they had the least|jplaying, to the utter astonishment and|/previous alliance,—to the great mortifica- 
believe the plot, as may be supposed, refers to|| opportunity, and the several other perfor-jconfusion of his competitor, and to the|jtion of the fair damsel. 
een the that period when France beheld the torch||mers were equally strenuous in their en-||conviction, of his audience, of his entire|] Mr. Talbot has four children. We has 
of the of civil discord lighted at the shrine of |deavours to contribute to the success ofjsuperierity.—At his leisure hours, he|jmuch merit in supporting, in a respecta- 
or Ni- religion. Thedetails have no interest of |jthe piece. It was given out for repeti-||frequently amused himself in fishing, at||ble manner, so large a family, on the in- 
sly de- a convincing or- forcible character, yet||tion with loud, but by no means with un-|which he was generally very successful. }}come derived alone from his musical abili- 
er rea- they are managed with judgment as to|/qualitied, applause. Sometimes, in his rambles through thejjties. The loss of sight, and want of the 
earning stage effect, which often oe end — rear 0 ps "egy and , a depending Seay ae me 
et must where intrinsic merit is obviously want- riends witha laugh, at the expense of|/deplored, see c atamit) 
Ve can- ing. A young Count of the [Bead SRS SSRaTS. some blind companion, whom he would by Mr. Talbot ; for, notwithstanding that 
this at- y, Poligniac, is smitten with Margaret,|| Mrs. Barry—This celebrated actress||purposely lead out of the way, and there||the great book of nature is for ever closed 
ove the the daughter of Count Romeau, who is d great talents as a singer, andijleave him, until the entreaties of the be-|jto him, he appears perfectly resigned, 
author, one of the principal men among the Leag-|lin this line often had the honour to assist||wildered person would bring him again to full of contentment and cheerfulness, and 
yosed to wera. She is equally attached to him ;jjat Queen Mary’s concerts, as well as at|his relief. possesses, at all times, that independence 
lity, at but fate, for a time, decides against their}|many of her private parties. About the 17th year of his age, he got}jof feeling which renders life supportable 
putable, union, and they are made to endure all’ In the catalogue of her songs she was¥accidentally acquainted with a captain in" under every misfortune. 
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|| have such an ever-craving appetite, that 


AND SCIENCES, IIthey are raging with huriger as soon as 


j 


jthey open their eyes, and bolt half a 


1} 
| dozen hard eggs before they are well 








Science has sought, 


- on weary wing, 
By sea aod shore, each 


mute and living thing 
CAMPBELL j ert 
== |\by that ‘ chief nourisher in life’s feast,”’ 
||balmy sleep, that they do not think about 
eating, till they have been up and active- 
| 
ly employed for several hours. 


MINERVA MEDICA. 

—_ 

IN REGULATING THE STOMACH. No. I 
- \\tion of strong bodies requires, would soon 
destroy weak ones, if the latter attempt 
to follow the example of the former. In- 
stead of feeling invigorated, their sto- 


A facetious observer of the inordinate 
egree jn which some people will indulge 


heir palate, to the gratification of which 


with aload that is too heavy for him; 
and, under the idea of swallowing what 
are called strengthening nourishing things, 
will very soon make themselves ready 
for the undertaker. It is not the quanti- 
ty that we swallow, but that which is pro- 
perly digested, which nourishes us. A 
moderate meal well digested, renders the 


med with a tasteless purgative, as the 
od of insane persons sometimes is, and 
20 prepare their bowels for the hard work 
they are going to give them. 

‘lo let the stomach have a holiday oc-! 
asionally, (a liquid diet, of broth and) 
vegetable soup) is one of the most agree- 


ible and most wholesome ways of re- , Stee Si 8 . 
i t + ys . t : hody vigorous; glutting it with superfluity, 
toring it yne. yur appetite be lan- : ~ — 
= — y salen. Stages «ae which is only turned into excrement in- 
md re addition exercise a pure , iets , . 
ae SUttronal exercise i & pure | toad of aliment, and if not speedily eva- 
‘pen air, or dine half an hour later than)... ,., nde , ? 
< cuated,) not only oppresses the system, 
sual. ' ao ove : yr , rastric . . : J 
lal, an iy time i r the gastri ut produce s all sorts of disorders. 
utces to assemble in full force ; or dine < 
n fish, or chinese soup, i. e. tea. If 


tion, by eating water-cre sses, or other un- 


hese simple means are meflectual, the tah} 
vezetadir 


: dressed 
ext st pis to produce energetic vibra- 


s, “to sweeten their 


: blood ;”* or oysters “‘ to enrich it.”’ Others 
ion in the alimentary tube, without ex- ; 
iting mordinate a 


‘ 


‘tion, or debilitating de 
and to empty the bowels with- 
ut irritating them. 


' 
oiection : P . - 
' with a certain portion of cheese. 
netimes when the languor occasion- 
ed by (lyspepsia X\c. Is extreme, the tor- 


the system be: 


cheese after it may not do much harm, 
but its character for encouraging concoc- 
lion is undeserved ; there is not a more 
ibsurd vulgar error, than the ofien quot- 
“i proverb, that 
“Cheese 
sad 


Dizesting all things, but itself. 


por of omes so tremendous, 
t 


that no stimulus wall help it, and the heart 
feels as if it was tired of beating, a mo 
» of a quickly operating aperi- 


isa surly Elf 
ent hati ! 


un ounce of tincture of rhubarb. 
and two drachms of epsom salts in atum- 
bler of hot water 
its wonted energy. 

The stomach is the centre of symipa- 
hy ; if the most minute fibre of the hu- 
man frame be hurt, intelligence of the 
iry instantaneously arrives ; 


{ third never eats goose, &c. without re- 
memberine that brandy or cayenne ts the 


jatin for at. 


will speedily restore 


A much less portion of stim- 
ulns is necessary after a hearty meal of 
lealifactive materials, such as coud beef or 
mutton, than after a maigzre dinner of fish. 
and the 
tomach is disturbed in proportion to the 
importance, of the member, andthe «de 
gree in which it is offended. If either 
the body or the mind, be fatigued, the 
stomach invariably sympathizes; if the 
sost robust do any thing too much, the 


Another vulgar error in the school of 
wood TIVING, rs, thar qeort earn 
good drinking.”’ 
jimplies high seasoned viands. 
rvoury herbs, and stimulating spices with 
which these haut-gofts are sprinkled and 
lstuffed, 
digestive faculties to work * 
1 


tomach is soon aflronted, and does too 
little ; unless this main-spring of health 
be in perfect adjustment, the machinery} 
f life will vibrate with langnor; espe-| 
ially those parts which are naturally’ 
weak, or have been injured by accidents, 
ec. Constipation is increased in costive 
habits, and diarrhoea in such as are sub-! 
ect thereto, and all chronic complaints Indigestion, or, to use the term of the 
are exasperated, especially in persons : 


are 


iwithout any 
tion; 
after eating pig, &¢ 
When used in 
»perlyaral 


liqueur, or eau de vie 
{ 

this manner, it would be as pre 

ed, “Sean de mort.’ 


awake: others are so perfectly restored|) 


| The strong food, which the strong ac-|| 


they sacrifice all their other senses, re- . ‘ 
hey ! e all their other sen re-ii mach will be as oppressed as a porter is} 
ommends such to have their soup sea- 


| fancy their dinner cannot digest till they| 

have closed the orifice of their stomachs||course of our reading, met with several|| 
f the/|similar narrations, we here give a few of | 

dinner has been a light one, a littl bit of||them, leaving it to others to decide for} 
! 


sufficient to encourage the} 





TES MINERVA. 


jwork freely again. If these means are 
|not speedily efficacious, take half an ounce 
iof tincture of rhubarb or of epsom salt, 
\in half a pint of hot water. 

It this complaint comes on when the 
bowels are costive, they must be put into 
motion as speedily as possible. It will 
‘sometimes come on during the collapsed 
state of the system, from fasting too long. 
l'hose who take no food between an ear- 
‘ly breakfast and a late dinner, for fear, 
as they term it, of spoiling the latter meal, 
‘generally complain of flatulence, languor, 
lowness of spirits, &c. (and these who 
ire troubled by a cough, have often a 
| paroxysm of it,) for the hour or more 
||before dinner; and heartburn, Xc. after 
jit: the former arising from fasting too 
long, the latter from indulging an appe- 
| lite so over-excited, that a baron of beef, 
a tubful of tea, 





a pail of port wine, and 
}) wall hardly satisfy it. 
renee 


REMARKABLE WELLS AND FOUNTAINS. 





|| We lately observed a notice in the 
| daily papers, of a well or spring, in the 
| western part of this state, which is said 


ome are continually inviting indiges-|\to indicate the approach of a storm by| 


|iae peculiar ebullition of its waters. We 
jjare not disposed either to give our assent 
to, or to witbhold it from this alleged 
miraculous story. But having, in the 


} 


|| themselves on their probability :— 
i} Dr. Plott, in his treatise De Origine 
|| Fortinum, says that there ts a well in the 


parish of Whittington, in the county of| 


iimore Slade, which is well known never 
||to tlow, but on the approach of a scarcity 
jof corn. And, in moist seasons, when it 
ought naturally to abound with water, it 
is entirely destitute, as was the case in 
the year 1680, when there was a month 
liof incessant rain. 
| Hobbes of Malmesbury, and Cotton, 
| mention a well in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
called the Weeding Well, which ecéa- 


it . 
| Devonshire. 

Emanuel Maignan, in his Perspective of 
| Tholous, in Gallia Narbonensis, lib. 1. 


flows out a large river, and then subsides 
again until it is quite dry ; this takes place 
only in the months of May, June, and 
July. 


| Stafford, (Eng.) at a place called Hanger-|| 






Ke : day, @ bilious attack, as often arises from|| Pliny, jun. lib. 4. epist. ult. writes of 
past the age of thirty-five years. over-exertion, or anxiety of mind, as|/a spring, in Argo Comensi, in the county 


The human frame may be compared||fyom refractory food ; it frequently pro-|| 

» a wateh, of which the heart is thel| duces flatulence. and flatulence produces| 
main-spring, thé stomach the regulator, || palpitation cf the heart; which is most! 
od what we put into it, the key by which dificult to stop, when it comes on about 
the machine is wound up. According tollan hour or two after meal; the stomach 
ie quantity, qnality. and proper diges-|| seems incapable of proceeding in its 
on of what we eat and drink, will be thell business, from being over-distended witb 
pace of the pulse. and the action of the wind, which, pressing on the heart and 
ystem in general: when we observe ajijarger. vessels, obstructs the circulation. 
lue proportion between the quantam of || As soon as this flatulence is dispelled, all 
exercise and that of excitement, all goesi|coes well again. Inflating the lungs to 
well, If the machine be disordered, the| the utmost, (taking in as much breath as 
<ame expedients are employed for its re-| di 
vijustment as are used by the watch-ma- 
ker; it must be carefully cleaned, and land produce relief. 
idiciously oiled, 





















Eating salads after dinner, and chilling||distressing spasm attacks you. If it is 
‘he stomach, and checking the process of||not immediately checked; take a strong 
ligestion by swilling cold soda water, we||peppermiat, er ginger lozenge ; sit, or, 
hold to be other vulgar errors. Itis your|if possible, lie down and loosen all liga- 
superiluous second courses, and ridicu-|jtures ; the horizontal posture and per- 
lous variety of wines, liqueurs, ices, des-||fect quiet are grand panaceas in this dis- 
c. which are served up more tojjorder. If these do not soon settle it, take 
sratity the pride of the host than the ap-jisome stimulus : sometims a teacup full of 
petite of the guests, that overcome the |jhot water, with a teaspoon fall of common 
tomach, paralyze digestion,“and seduce jsalt in it, will suffice, or a couple of glasses 

hildven of larger growth to sacrifice the of wine, or one of brandy in one of hot 
iealth and comfort of several days for||water. Either of these will generally 
the baby-pleasure of tickling their tongue ||soon restore sufficient energy to the sto- 
oe a few minutes, with irifies and cus-jmach, to enable it to expel the enemy 


‘ls, Some omnivorous cormorants/ithat offends it, and set the circulation to 







serts, & 

























This is the first thing to do when this|| 


of Como, in France, which is three days 
in its increase and decrease. There isa 
similar spring in the village of Kilken in 
| Flintshire, which flows and reflows every 
four hours. There is one still more ex- 
\traordinary mentioned by Gassendus as 
| being in Calle Martiense, which flows eight 
itimes in every hour. 

| The learned Desaguliers gives an ac- 
‘count, in the Transactions of the Royal 
‘Society, for July, August, and September, 
lyear 1724, No, 384, of the Lambourne 





you can, and holding it as long as you can)|| Spring, in the county of Birks,(Eng. )which 
will sometimes act as a counterbalance,||flows more plentifully in dry weather than 


wet ; and inthe memorable drought year, 
1681, when other rivers were dry, it was 
\higher than usual; and witen the rain 
menos, the spring ceased altogether. 

The learned Stephen Switzer — 
‘the same thing happens in a place, call- 
ed Ashwood, in the parish of King Swin- 
ford, in the same county, (Stafford) which 
flows not unless there is like to be a sub- 
sequent penury of corn, But when it 
does flow, it is with as. great a noise as 
the rattling and clashing of iron ; and so 
terrible was the sound thereof, that they 
report some thieves, that had harboured 
thereabouts, being struck, as it wete with 
the terror of a guilty conscience, imme- 
diately ran away.” 
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New-York Lyceum of Natural History. 


At the annual election, held in the New- 
York Institution, 
SamueLL. Mitchill was chosen President 
Jobn Torrey, and * 
Sista Af, Sinened, ‘ wait: psec. 
James ik. de Kay, Corresponding Secr’y. 
Abraham Halsey, Recording Secr’y. 
Lucius Bull, Treasurer. 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Orator. 


| AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 
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Means of preventing Caterpillars or, 
} Fruit Trees.—T he eggs of the caterpillars 
\lie concealed during the winter in such 
trees as are overgrown with moss, be- 
tween the moss and the rind, or in cavi- 
|\ties where the rind is decayed. This is 
jeasily ascertained by the microscope. We 
loften find full grown trees, which, by 
| being encumbered with branches, become 
|| encrusted with cecayed coats, the fit re- 
|| ceptacles for preserving the embryo ca- 
jiterpillars. Such trees, also, whose 
| wounds have been suffered to heal, so as 
lito form an hollow retaining moisture, 
which cankers the wood, and renders i 
jeasily perforated by the fly, are liable to 
become a prey to the insects they have 
|| preserved. 
|| It is evident, that the proper time fon 
destroying these enemies of our fruit 
trees, is early in the spring, before the 
eggs are hatched. This can ovly be 
done by removing frem the trunk the 


lithick brown moss, and then, with the back 
ora pruning knife, scraping off the livid 
coloured moss, with which the branches 
are frequently entirely encrusted. Trees 
served in this manner, will always be 
found untouched by the caterpillar, w hile 
ithe leaves of those that are neglected will 
ibe soon consumed. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


| ~~ 
| Green Woodpecker.—The tail of this 


i\bird consists of ten stifi feathers, whose 


Teediovonally “bellows out “u nuarse suund.4Hends are generalty broken, as the ‘bird 
Good eating generally|; Hobbes was, | believe, tutor to the Mar-|jrests on them in climbing. They. feed 
The sa-'quis of Hartington, afterwards Duke of!entirely on insects; and their principal ac- 


il ae 
tion is that of climbing up and down the 
\|bodies or boughs of trees. They make 
\|thetr nest in the hollows of trees: in or- 


con amore’’|/prop. I. sec. ILI. describes the famous||der therefore to force their way to those 


il 


douceur” of vinous irriga-| Horary Fountain, of Lusus in France,|cavities, their bills are formed strong, 
but many persons make it a rule,|| which increases itself by degrees, * with||very hard, and wedge-like at the end : 
to take a glass ofjja noise of mighty rushing waters,” till it| 


yet it bas not the power to penetrate a 
sound tree. The strength of the tail 
supports them firmly when they continue 
long in one place, either where they find 
plenty of food, or while they are form- 
ing an access to the interior part of the 
tree. They sometimes build their nest 
in the hollow of a tree fifteen or twenty 
feet from the ground. The male and fe- 
male take it by turns to bore through the 
living part of the wood, till they come to 
the rotten part, wherein, after being hol 

lowed out to a proper depth, they lay 
their eggs. Pennant says, this is some- 
times so deep that they must feed their 
young quite in the dark ; for he was tol! 
by one, that he was obliged ¢o thrust his 
whole arm to the shoulder down the ho! 

low of a tree before he could reach the 
eggs. 





——_ 
Albatross.—T hey are seen in vast flocks 
in Kamtschatka, and adjacent islands. 
about the end of Jane, where they are 
called Great Gulls; their chief motive 
for frequenting these places seems to be 
plenty of food ; and their arrival isa sure 
presage of shoals of fish following. Ar 
their first coming they are very lean, but 
soon grow immensely fat. Are very vo- 
racious birds, and will often swallow « 
salmon of four or five pounds weight ; 
but as they cannot take the whole of it 
into their stomach at once, part of the tail 
end will often remain out of the mouth : 
and the natives, finding the bird in this 
situation, make no difficult matter of 
knoking it on the head on the spot. While 
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the female is sitting, the male is constant- 
ly on the wing, and supplies her with 
food ; during this time they are so tame 


as to suffer themselves to be shoved offjjing exterior, to render them willing to 


the nest while their eggs are taken from 
them. The albatross is greatly persecut- 
ed while on the wing by the dark grey 
gull. 

* This bird attacks it on all sides, but 
particularly endeavours to get beneath, 
which is only prevented by first settling 
onthe water. It is an excellent swim- 
mer and diver; but hops, and flutters in 
a strange awkward manner on the land, 
and if hurried, stambles perpetuelly, and 
frequently runs for some distance like a 
quadruped, making use of the wings in- 
stead of legs, till it can recover its up- 
right posture; crying out at the same 
time like a goose, but in a much hoarser 
voice. 


~—_. 

Gallinule.—Its habits are wild, its in- 
stinct stupid; it is unsusceptible of edu- 
cation: nor is it even capable of being 
amed. Buffon raised one, however, 
which lived a whole summer on crumbs 
of bread and hempseed ; when by itself 
it kept constantly in a large bow! of water ; 
but if a person entered the closet where 
it was shut, it ran to conceal itself in a 
-mall dark corner, without venting cries 
or murmurs. In the state of liberty, 
however, it has a sharp piercing voice, 
much like the scream of a young bird of 
prey ; and though it has no propensity to 
,ociety, a3 soon as one cries, another re- 
peats the sound, which is thus conveyed 
hrough all the rest in the district. Like 
i the rails, it is so obstinately averse to 
ise, that the sportsman often seizes it 
with his hand, or fells it with astick. If 
| finds a bush in its retreat, it climbs up- 
a it, and from the top of its asylum be- 
iolds the dogs brushing along in fault. It 
«ven dives unter water when hard push- 


! 
en 


— by publicity the feelings of the parties 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES concerned ; and | hope the communication 
pede. menmemnaeeeeene. jimay be useful and amusing to your rea. 


Sinokey Chimneys.—A person in York 
ug.) has completely succecded in curing 
-nokey chimneys by the tellowing simple 
neans :—A wire gauze front is fitted over 
the fire-place, of about twenty-two wires 
the inch, the effects of which he states 
'o be instantaneous. 
> 
Gas Light—The arrangements for 
whting Paris with gas are in a state of 
reat forwardness. That side of the 
?alais Royal parallel to the Rue de Riche- 
eu is quite prepared, and the pipes are 
sid in the Rue St. Honoré, extending 
into the Rue de Richelieu. Several shops 
ithe Faubourg St. Honoré, and opposite 
) the gallery of the Louvre, have adopt- 
«i that mode of lighting. 


os 

Voracity of Hyenas.—In the Menagerie 

‘ Paris was an old Hyena, which broke 
's leg by accident. One night, before 
he bone was united, the creature bit off 
his own leg, and it was discovered in the 
morning that he had eaten it up bone and 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


—__ 
“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
“ Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

Mafriage is an important event to men, 
«s well'as to women; but infinitely the 
nost so tothe latter. With themit is the 
vain business of life ; and the more seri- 

is disasters and disappointments con- 
nected with it, are without remedy ; 
while men have the resource of ambition, 
ud the power of being the active agents 
nsome new choice. i have been sur- 
prised, therefore, to obse#ve the inactivity 
f young fadies, or the little skill they 
isplay m seeuring the conquests which 
heir beauty has made. 
“ontlemen 








It is trae, the|/disguised disclosure. : 
rst receive their favourableydiscovered (for these things were at first) 


unpressions through the medium-of their 
eyes ; but they require something more 
substantial, than a tine person and engag- 


compromise their liberty, and pronounce 
the appalling promise, which is, “ for 
better or for worse.” Attracted by beauty, 
we imagine there must be corresponding 
qualities of mind, and we are disposed to 
4 pleased with very moderate degrees 
jof excellence. If the lady is not remark- 
jably deficient in what should constitute 
|her character, the fascination which first 
induced a gentleman to seek ber acquaint- 
lance, will ensure his perseverance. For- 
|tunately this is one of the laws of our 
jeature. Even if he finds she has no self- 
respect, no dignity, and no mental culti- 
vation, he is disposed to doubt the evi- 
idence of his senses, and to impute to the 
\fair one, good qualities that he cannot 
|discover. If aman of honour and delica- 
icy has once distinguished a lady by his 
‘SoReRNC he feels himself in some 
measure bound to continue the preference, 
and not to allow himself to be repelled 
by any slight cause of disgust. I have 
observed a man, although repulsed again 
and again, returning to the charge under 
the influence of a false allusion, until the 
lady and ber friends considered him com- 
mitied, and he consideredghimself so; 
when in contempt of his own taste and 
better judgment, he was compelled to 
marry, or violently to retire with a re- 
ward of opprobrium and disgrace. Under 
such circumstances, | really do not know 
whether it is more honourable to perse- 
lvere, or to retreat from the vantage 

















invisible to my organs of perception) that 
the lady in question is not always neat 
in her person—her voice is rather loud— 
when she plays on the harpsichord, she} 
touches the keys with harshness, and| 
often produces discords, to which her ear} 
seems insensible—she seldom finishes an| 
air, or turie, however short, but hurries 
to another and another—she performs| 
with equal executiou, whether persons)! 
are listening with profound attention, or) 
ure engaged, as is the usual custom, in) 
loud conversation—she speaks French| 
with a bad accent, and her mother tongue) 
is debased by some very disagreeable pe-| 
culiarities—she says that-are for that, and|! 
makes use of several other outlandish 
auxiliaries, which I cannot persuade my- 
self torepeat. There is in the family an 
aged maiden lady, a quakeress, who pos- 
sesses fine taste, good spirits, and is fond) 
of poetry. She is pleased with the so-| 
ciety of the young, and in listening to the} 
news of the day, particularly if it relates)| 
to marriages or deaths, but it is her great) 
delight to hear of courtship, and even to)| 
witness it. Knowing that our heroine has}| 
an admirer in your humble servant, she} 
has on this account taken a degree of in-|! 
terest in her, which she would noi other-|| 
wise have done, and she frequently be-)| 
stows on her suth courses as are proper|| 
and becoming in a lady of her age. But! 
the young miss does not comprehend her), 
motive, and repays her kindness with/| 
childish petulence, or harsh insensibility. |; 
| sometimes call at her house at one} 

| 











o'clock ; and although! am admitted as aj 
privileged and intimate person, | have} 





ground ; and Ido not feel competent to 
advise a friend who has written to me for 
my opinion on a delicate matter of this 
sort. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
|denis may suggest to him the proper 
jcourse of conduct. I have taken the 
liberty to copy his letter, and to give him 
'a fictitious signature, so as not to outrage 





ders. 
Washington, Jan. 1823. 
My dear Sir, 

About three months since, the person 
who takes the liberty to address you, and 
who has just passed the dreaded bourn of 
thirty, was attracted by the fine figure and 
sparkling eyes of a lady of seventeen. 1 
was not unknown to this young lady and 
her friends ; and as there was no remark- 
able disparity in our standing, | found no 
difficulty in cultivating an acquaintance 
with her. [I soon discovered that my in- 
formal overtures were favourably receiv- 
ed, and the lady did not disguise her wil- 
lingness to make a tender impression on 
my heart. 

There was something extremely flatter- 
ing to my vanity, in the frankness and 
cordiality with which | was received ; and 
{ soon discovered, to my infinite satisfac- 
tion and delight, that 1 began to ccupy a 
place in her thoughts. The:: seemed 
to be no reason on either side for artful- 











never had the pleasure of finding her) 
ready to see company at such an early 


her toilet at dinner time. 1 have seldom} 
seen her with a book in her hand—never|| 
with any needle-work, unless it were}, 
very coarse, and I have not been able to/' 
discover that she employs herself in any)) 
way, unless it be in looking from her win-|, 
dow into the street. She has several bad 

igke of mennors joueh ar villi be 
= nails, fumbling with her fingers about 
her lips, biting and moistening with saliva 
the corner of her handkerchief, &c. If 
she attempts to snuff the candle, she 
usually extinguishes it—if she repairs the 
fire, she scatters the ashes about the 
hearth, and afterwards forgets to make 
use of the brush or to call a servant.— 
When she pours water from the teapot, 
she generally spills it on the table, or 
on any person who is so unfortunate as 
to be near her—and when she arranges 
any thing like glass ware or crockery, 
| observe her mother seems to be always 
alarmed—with all these peculiarities 
which seem to indicate a dull tempera- 
ment, and a vulgar, uncultivated mind, 
there is that in her face and eye, and in 
her unsuspecting confidence which pleas- 
es me, and binds me, perhaps to a fatal 
delusion. She is wholly without art, or’ 








though undiseriminating sense of reli-| 
gion. The most pleasing trait I have no-! 
ticedin her, with the exception of her) 





ness ; and many weeks had not elapsed 
befure that kind of interest was developed, 
which ladies delight us most when they) 
discover, but are wisest when they con-| 
ceal. There was aready promptness inf 
meeting, and sometimes even in anticipa-| 
ting my advances, very consoling to my 
vanity, but which gave some alarm to my| 
pride and my judgment, yet I had self-, 
esteem enough to impute all to my own, 
superior merit. But when | come to, 
view this affair seriously, there are other) 
considerations which | know not how to) 
get along with, and 1 find myself placed) 
in a most unpleasant and embarrassing! 
dilemma. 1 should be glad to know your 
opinion on this important question. Is it 
honourable and fair for me to cut her 
acquaintance ? Answer me seriously and 


fondness for me, is her passion for a small 
dog, which | understand she has petted! 
for several years. Now, if I neglect any 
of the courtesies she has accustomed her- 
self to expect from me, she is evidently 
unhappy, and reproaches me with down- 
cast looks, and an averted countenance ; 





ed, and her reconcilement, hope, and 
trust, again appeal to my heart, and to my 
conscience. | have as yet said nothing to 
her about love or matrimony, but my at- 
tentions have given rise to expectations 
with which | may not trifle, and I find 
myself on the occasion very, undicided 
and unhappy. If the lady had taken a 


ther had cared a little more for her, in- 





adyisedly, which you will be enabled to 


stead of being in this state of suspense and 
anxiety, | should now consider myself the 





do, if you consider well the following un- 
I have recently 


most fortunate of men. 
Wouter tHe DovusTer. 
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malice, has kindly feelings, and a decided, |. 


but the slightest apology is kindly receiv-||® 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
>. 


No. XXX. of the Minerva will contain the 
following articles: 

PoPULAR TALES.—Helen de Tournon.—Th: 
Force of Love. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Sketches af Copenhagen 
No. I. 

LITERATURE.—Observations upon the Flori 
das by Charies Vignoles. 

THE pRama.— London Theatres.— Dramatic 
Anecdotes. 

BroGRaPHY.—— Characteristic 
Rousseau. 

ARTS AND ScrENCES.—Minutes from Conver- 
sations at Dr. Mitchills, No, 1—On Regulating 
the Stomach, No. H—Scieniifie and Literary 
Notices from Foreign Journals.—Natural His 
tory, &e. 

PoEtTRY.— The Requiem—lIreland—and Fare 
well, by * Florio.” —Japhet’s Soliloquy amid the 
Maunteins of Caucas, By Lord Byron; with 
other pieces, 

GLEANER, Record, Enigmas, CaRONo 
LOGY. 

To CorrEsponDEnTs.—‘*Galon to J, Agnes 
C.” and «8, To ——,” will have an early inser 


Sketches of 


tion. 


“ Peregrinus” should have sent his lines fo 
“Mary Weeping,’ to the same Lady, as a so 


porific. 





THE RECORD. 








——A thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamter. 








. | <A bill incorporating a company for sup- 
hour—indeed she has not always made||plying this city with gas lights, has been 


introduced into the Senate. 

A company has been formed in this city 
for the purpose of manufacturing such che- 
mical preparations as are most in use. The 


lcapital is $100,000, divided into shares of 


$50 each. 


It appears by the report of the Canal 
seek that 220 miles of the great 


~ - ATTRA MANSNS, 
canal have been completed so as to admit 


boats, and it is supposed that one entireand 
extensive line from Schevectadyto Rochester 
will be navigable by June, and the whole in 
18 months. The sum already.is $5,603,386, 
and the probable amount required to com- 
plete the work will be about $8,000,000, 
something more than the original estimate. 
The tolls for next year are expected to be 
$100,000. 

The looking-glass fitted up at the Theatre, 
in this city measures in length, exclusive of 
the frame, 33 feet, by 17 feet 6 inches in 
breadth. Its whole length, including the 
frame, is about 38 feet by 20. Tis whole 
weight is nearly two tons, and it contains 569 
square feet of glass. 

The Commissioners appointed to form a 
treaty with the Cherokee Indians have re- 
turned without effecting their object. The 
Indians have instructed their Chiefs not, on 
the peril of their lives, to cede a foot of land. 


—~—— 
MARRIED, 


Mr. Wm. Mead to Miss Jane Carter. 

Mr. Rensselaer Boardsly to Miss Jane, only 
daughter of D. Striker. ~ 

Mr. Abraham De Camp to Miss Eve Ann Towt 

At Brooklyn, on Monday evening last Mr. Wim. 
Schenck to Miss Eliza Fanning. 
_ Mr. Joseph Parker, jr. to Miss Elizabeth La-~ 
verty. . 

Mr. John Iarker to Miss Ann Parker. 

Capt. Silas 5. Webb to Miss Maria Howell. 

John Gilholy, Esq. to Miss Mary Hillorty. 

Mr. Stephen West to Miss Jane Eliza Steven 


on. 
Mr. Jobn Morgan to Miss Rebecca Nevin. 
Mr. John Thomas Levis to Miss Lucretia Wi! 
lington. 
Mr. David Barnes to Miss Sarah Marschalk, 


DIED. 


On the 4th, William Ladd, aged 39 vears, 

On the 6th, in the 78th year of his age, Mr. 
Abraham Brinckerhoff. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. Robert Williams, aged 72 


little more pains with herself, or her mo-|j years, a native of North Wales. 


On the 7th, Elizabeth Ray, wife of Corneiius 
Ray, Esq. aged 66 years. 

Mr. Moses Pingr ged 50 years. 

Isabella, wife of Edward Lyde. 

On the 8th, in the 20th year of his age, Pete: 
H. Anderson. 

Mr. John V. Hunt, aged 28, 
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POETRY. 


“Itis the giftof PORTRY to hallow every place in|) 

which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more} 
. ' 

xquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to sined over)) 


o ad 
ta tint more magical than the blush of morning 
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Por the Minerva. | 

| 

CHR CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1820. \\ 
| 


BY FLORIO. j 
Fheu! fugaces Posthumo, Posthu: 


Labuatur anni.” 
Ho 


Another year—another chequered year, 

With all its change of joy and misery, 

With each deligh*ful smile, each stealing tear, 
Hath swept along o'er Time's unrestiog sea : 

in its leet course what scenes hath destiny 
Brought o’er the path of man's mysterious doom ; 
What flowers of carth io richest luxury 

His hand hath robbed of verdure and of bloom, 


Hath culled their blossoms aud prepared their tomb! | 


[ saw youth basking ‘neath his calm blue sky 


tn all the sweetness of his short delight ; 
A levely phantom danced before his eye 
tn the bright sunbeam 


ile thought a form so beautiful and bright 


and bewitched his sight ; 


As heaven's creation, could pot be untrue 


Alas! he knew not Hope, her smiles of liz! 
tlave all the splendour of the rainbow's hu 


As fair, as gay—ay, and 2s transient too. 


Enchanted hour! Oh Nature! 
Who hath not felt thy 


breathes there one 
lear, extatie thrill, 
When early youth bath watch'd the golden sun 
Spring from the east and gild each lofty hill, 

W hen all was blithesome, an@jhis heart was stil! 
With joy that speaks not, so supremely blest’ 
fhe birds sung swectly—gently flowed the ri/ 
Through banks in green and floral verdure drest 
Bright as the glow of his untroubled breast 
hen, when his heart was pure and sorrow le } 


Did it not claim emotions from on high? 
Wasi 
The power that framed that sun and smi! in 


Who bade his thoughts on virtue’s aid rely, 


t his soul and voice upraised to bless 


And raised his hopes above this sad sojourn, 


Where sorrow’'s tears so often dim the eye, 





So oft we pluck the flower and feel the thor 
‘To heaven’s promise of a cloudless morn’ 


When man first quaffs the cheating eup of Lif 

Joy fills the bow! and sparktes to the brim; 

Ha recks pot of the storm with dangers rife, | 

Aad deems the drauget will aye be sweet for b : | 

Rut see, the sparkling beverage grows dim ! 
] 
} 





No longer sweet to taste or fair to see 
Oh list ye then, his mournful requiem 
Poured for the days of joyous ecstasy, 
Ead’es the gule’s low murmurs o'er the ses i 


No more-—no more beats joy within the breas< } 
When sia pollutes youth's fresh and crystal sprig, 
When like the night cloud low’ring in the west, | 
Fate darkly flies upon the tempest’s wing. 

Oh Time! thie ear hath heard gay childhoed sing 
Light as the lark upon the flowery spray, 

Thou too hast heard the voice of -grrowing 


. eos | 
Resound along thy cesolating way, | 
When thou hast brought a dark, becloaded ¢ H 
' 
' 


Oh, never more! when o’er expiring bliss i} 
| 
rhe aching heart's sad notes of anguish flow ] 


Can peace again illume 2 world like this, 


Wan ! 
rhe pains, the trials which beset thy way, 


Wouldst thou not shriok the task to underzo ; | 


| 

Mansion of care, and hermitage of wo ? 1} 

weary pilgrim! could thy spirit kno | 
} 


io watch the change of love's inconstant ray ; | 
‘To feel unkindness’ pangs es Friendship’s lights d | 
Alas, go Man, and search the book of ‘Tine 
Hehold it dimmed with misery and tears ; ! 
Behold it stained with treachery and crime, 
Chroughthe long mournful agony of years 
Buholdmaants schemes, his wishes and his fear 
How soon hope’s promises of bliss are flown ; 
And ifa fair unsullied page appears | 
{n that dread book, a darker page comes on, 


at | 
Whence purity, and innocence, and joy are gone. 





And say what art thou, Hope !—~a dazziing licht 
ideal phantom—wild- fire of the mind— 

A meteor gleaming through life’s stormy nizit 

t) pon the rapid pinions of the wind! 

And yet without thy ray the eye was blind 

With black despair's impenetrable shade ; 

Irby light allures us, though we canzot find 

The bissful haven which thou hast portrayed, 
Yet we rely, stil! trusting, still betrayed. 


ardent vow in love's sweet accentsbreathed ; 
‘The fervent hiss affection hath impressed : 
rhe dowery braid which faney’s hand hath wreathed ; 
¥ea, honour’s laurel and ambition’s crest,— 
What are they Lut illusions of the breast ! 
How they deceive—bewil aod betray 
{caving the heart deserted and distrest i 
Chey are blossoms of a summer day 
1s fair ia bloom, as rapid in decay 











Ob Time! what fearful wrecks thy band hath cast 
Upon life's wild and cloud epveloped deep! 

Gay o’er it’s waves Youth's gallant vessel past 
Whilst yet the giant storm was hushed to sleep 
He rose in mighty, wrath, thou sawest him sweep 
In shadowy grandeur and in rude uproar ; 

Thou sawest the breakers rising high and steep, 


T hat gallant vessel dash against the shore, 
Engulfed beneath the foam, to rise no more. 


Thou Time, beheld’st the Romau eagle soar, 
His mighty wings expanded as the cloud ; 

Thou saw'st the aspiring chieftain who, of yore, 
Came--saw—and conquered- 
Of millions marching to the war-fiel! proud, 
Where waved the banners at Thermophyle, 
And gloomy death involved his blood-red shroud 


thou bebeld’st the crowd |; 


Round the three hundred men—the brave—the free— | 


The Spartan band who fell sogloriously' 


Thou sawest the lofty tower of Babylon 

Rise o’er the earth and cleave the vaulted sky ; 
And asthe Japse of ages hurried on, 

Thou sawest in dust it’s mould’ring fragments lia: 
Proudly it frowned as if it could defy 

In it’s vast might the thunder-bolts of heaven— @ 
Oh pile of vanity ! upreared so high, 

The storm of ages round thy brow hath driven, 

And left thy towers in ruin, crushed and riven. 


Destroyer Time! how swiftiy cost thou press 
Man's footsteps onward to his lonely doom! 
Rending apart affection’s fond caress, 

Steal 


ug from beauty’s cheek her rosy bloom, 


And shrouding man within the noiseless tombh— 
Ah! then unheeded shall the buoyant spring 
Send forth her zephyrs breathing with perfume ; 
Reflourish in delightful youth, and bring 

Her beautiful wild birds upon the wing 
: the grass above that silent bourne, 
The eshen and the morning beam, 
But be who rests beneath may not return, 






sew may 


Nor waken from his solitary dream :— 
No—though fair nature’s lap may richly teem, 
And spread her garniture of roses there ; 

Ob! never more for him ear morning glean 
No more for him the roses scent the air, 
Or nature her attire of beauty wear. 

Onee more the year is numbered. Come, ye gay, 
Ye light of heart—children of mirth and glee— 
Pausefor a whil@ upon your reckless way, 

And mark the changes upon fortune’s sea :— 

Oh ye! who dream in love’s soft witchery, 

Twin 





round beauty’s form love's verdant wreath, 
Little ye think that joyless hour to see, 

When like the hot simeom, misfortune’s breath 
Stmail bliaht that wreath. and wither it to death! 
Come, and behold how youth and beauty fal! 

Ja the brief span of one contracted year; 

How oft the dark and melaacholy pall 

Hath been extended o’er the sable bier, 

Bathed with the tribute of affliction’s tear 

How oft the peal of the funeral bell 

Hath struck its warning on the startled ear, 
When o'er the lovely and the loved, that kreU 
In fitful tones hath poureda last farewell. 


Another year—asad yet another year— 

Till the last moment of revolving time 

To us—to future ages shall appear, 

With every change of every earthly clime, 
Adorned by virtue and disgraced by crime; 
With shame dishonoured and with glory bright, 
Until the dawning of that day sublime, 

When the fair earth sball vanish from the sight 
Blaze ead expire in dark oblivious night. 


~>— 

TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WITH A BUNCH OF SNOW-DROPs, 
There is in friendship’s gift a charm, 

Though known but to a favour’d few, 
That may the coldest bosom warm, 

A pledge of love for ever true ; 
Such, my dear girl, accept from me, 
Tis all | now dare offer thee. 


These sceutless flowers, of tender form, 











I cull’d from ’neata yon pear-tree’s bough,—| 


Pale offspring of the wintry storm, 

Bedropt with ice and clothed in snow; 
Yet, oh! how sweet do they appear, 
First promise of the opening year. 


Like thee, in innocence array‘d, 

With modest beauty meek they shone ; 
Be now their modest worth repaid, 

Nor blush, fair maid, the deed to own, 
That, when the storm o’er tower and tree 
Ranged wild, they were preserved by thee. 


Then take them to thy virgin breast, 
That breast that fears no rival foe ; 

And, of thy fostering care possest, 
Let them in native beauty blow, 

While each shall to the other give 

A charm that bids both chaster live 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HOPE. 


Cli RONOLOGY. 





Bright is yon sun that gilds the sky, 
But not as Hope so bright; 

The ove but charms the wandering eye, 

The other lifts the soul on high, 
And feasts it with delight, 

Pure as the snow on Andes’ height, 
And kindly as the breeze, 

That skims, in wanton pastime Jight, 
In summer o'er the seas; 
Vet still comparisons like these 








The Christian /Era. 


Venice began to have a Doge. 

The Romans recovered Syria, and slew 
more than 200,000 Saracens. 

Cracovia or Cracow said to be by Cracus, 
Duke of Poland. 

Death of Egica, King of Spain, after reign. 
ing 13 years. His son itiza succeeded, 
and refused to pay the Pope a tribute, 
which his predecessors had granted, 


702 Justinian levied troops to recover his ¢rown, 
But poorly tell its bliss ; — the daughter of the King 9; 
> P — the Lazians. 

For nought but Hope te wretch can please, '703 Justinian took Constantinople, and put tp 

Nought else can give his bosom ease, death nis two competitors, Tiberius ang 

Anil point to happiness. i Leontius, with several persons of note. He 

} banished the Patriarch of Constantinople 

; } and promoted Cyrus to that See. 

SONG. | 705 Walid, acknowledged Caliph, reigned a 

j Damascus, and extended his empire from 

ah en a heeee — mene it mee Ly amg a, Barbary into Spain, while his generals made 

Could but i}! brook the many trembiing fears | conquests in Tartary, and the East-Indie: 

ae, wie: — || 709 Jesiaien made ‘as on the people of Che; 
on . : sonesus. 

There’s a heart where my image dwells, Sts The whole Exarchate of Ravenna rebellin; 


And will dwell for ever; | 


| 
| 


against Justinian: the Exarch fell in bat: 


But the bosom with anguish swells, against the insurgents. 
We part—and nought its grief dispels, |\— Witiza, King of Spain, — by Rod. 
Magee e+ . pitt i riguez, whose reign was uchappy. 
Or will dispel it ever. 711 Death of Childebert Il. King of France 
\ His son Dagobert IL. succeeded. 
There are tears in those soft blue eyes || Revolution in Spain. 

Oh! must they flow for ever? i— The Seansees ergs me — proves 
TT. } ee : a RS | successful against Rodriguez, betrayed by 
The hasd where hove ma ewently lies ; | Count Julian, and by other Lords. 

The boy ne’er misery’s pow s defies, || ——-_ The soldiers revolted against Justinian. 

But loti follow ever. ||. Philippicus, surnamed Bardanes, was chos. 

ii en Emperor. He put Justinian to deat) 
There is a voice, whose tender strait and declared in favour of the Monothelite: 
Will da inv car reaver: || —— Rodriguez entirely stripped of his dominions 
. y erty by the Saracens, who remained in Spain fo; 

Its music soften’d all my pain,— 700 years. 
Ne’er can I hear those tones again, || —— Luitprand, King of Lombardy, who reigne: 

No! they are fied for ever. } with glory 31 years and seven months. 

}713  Armius, secretary of Philippicus, put ov; 
There was a smile made my heatt thrill, j the eyes of the Emperor, and usurped the 





i} 


l 


To be forgotten never; 
The thought will cheer my spirits still : 
°*Twas a bright gleam ‘mid clouds of ill, 
Hovering o’er me ever. 


—=> i] 


Epigrams. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING 
T ask’d my fair, one happy day, 
W hat 1 chould eal! bow ineny lay. 

By what sweet name from Rome or Greece, 
Iphigenia, Clelia, Chloris, : 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris, 

Dorimene, or Lucrece? 


* Ah!” replied my geptle fair, 
** Beloved, what are names but air ? 
Take thou whatever suits the lixec 
Ctelia, Iphigenia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris— 
But doo’t forget to call me Taine!" 


~~ 
AN OLD JOKE VERIFIED 


‘' Smear not at all,”’ the priest exclaims 
To James in angry stiife : 

i do not swear at ALL, cried James, 
But only at my Wife. 


—_—— 


ENIGMAS, 











Answerg to Puzzles in our last. 
Pvzz_e 1.—Because it is just ice—justice 
Poezzte 11—A Lead-pencil, 


~- 
NEW PUZZLES 
$. 


Iam a word of five letters, and am found in woman's 
smile—in the basilisk’s eye—in a bottle of wine, and ina 
quid of tobacco. Omit my first letter, and the remaining 
four express the effect produced by the above-mentioned 
subjects upon mind and matter—Omit my first and second 
letters, and J become no inconsiderable appendage to a 
man's body—Omit my first and fourth letters, and a true 
Turk will not touch me—transpose my three last letters, 


\jaod I wall feel quite sheepish—transpose my whole, and I 


am vociferated by a militia captain on parade—then omit 
my first letter, and I am formed by the rainbow, and also 
am one of the attributes Milton bestowed on the devil. 


Il. 








_ [The foliowing Enigma was furnished by the Earl of 

Cork, who stated that he would answer it at the expir- 

ing of a year, if no one before that gave a solution. He 

died before the year elapsed. We shall be obliged ifsome 
uestion.} 


of our readers will solve the q 
Fire and Water mix’d togetber, 
’ Add to this some salt and tin ; 


- Tell me Ladies, tell me whether 
In this mixture there be sin’ 


|| Death of Dagobert, King of France ; his 1 
i 


sceptre under the name of Anastasius the 
second, 
—— The Saracens took Antioch in Pisidia, ap! 
the Bulgarians laid waste all Thrace. 
714 Death of Pepin, mayor of the palace ; hi: 
son Charles Martel, succeeded in his office 
\715 Theodosius II]. declared against the Mono. 
| thelites in favour of the six first councils. 


bles chose fos his successor Chilperic IL. so 

of Childeric. 

| Charles Martel, son of Pepin, governed th: 

rest of France withglory. 

716 The Armenians and Saracens obliged Le 
the Esaurian to accept the empire. 

—— Theodosius abdicated voluntarily, and re- 
tiring with his son, embraced the cleric 
state of Ephes 

— The Seressniaes Perganus, in Asia; To- 
ledy, in Spain ; and penetrated into France 
as tar as Burgundy. 

717 The Saracens worsted before Constantino- 
ple; their fleet burnt with the Greek fire; 
near 300,000 inbabitants died of the plag 
at Censtantinople. 

—— Rome almost destroyed by an inundatic 
of the Tiber, which lasted seven days. 

—— Battle between Charles Martel and Kin 
Chilperic, in which the former had greatly 
the advantage. 

718 The Saracens raised the siege of Constant 
nople, and were defeated by Leo. 

—— Pelagius, a Gothic Prince, chosen King © 
the Asturias, by the Spanish fugitives; ¢ 
feated the Saracens, with the slaughter 
20,000 men. 

—— Charles Martel proclaimed Clotaire !\ 
King, supposed to be son of Clotaire IIL | 

—— Birth.of Constantine, a son of the Empe' 
surnamed Copronymus. 

—— St. Boniface trom England, preached 
gospel in Germany, and founded the See « 
Mentz. 

720 Leo assumes his son as colleague in the 
pire. 

—— Eude, Duke of Aquitain, delivered Chilpe 
ric to Charles Martel. Chilperic being dead 
Thierry I11. was declared King, but Char 
Martel ruled despotically. 

—— The Saracens took Narbonne, and | 
siege to Toulouse. Yesid, Il. was the! 
Caliph after Omar IT. 

—— Eude, of Aquitain, made war on Char! 
Martel, on the Saracens. 

726. Pope Gregory II. declared im favour ‘ 
images. 

——— The Pope invited Charles Martel to Italy 
in order to resist Leo. That Empexor cau‘ 
ed to break down the images at Constan! 
nople, which excited sedition. 

—— The Saracens besieged Nice. 

—— Several Greek bishops declared in favou' 
the images against the edict of the Emp 
ror. 
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